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.WINCHELSEA. 


By M. M. JOHNSON. 


P from the Eastern borders of 
U the fair-spreading bosom of 
‘* seely’’* Sussex, that loves to 
trim her hills and meadows green with 
windmills quaint and honey coloured 
lambs, whose song is the song of the 
wind as it races, carolling o’er miles of 
pasture-land, orchard, and marshland, 
fresh from the open sea, whose skies 
are high and grateful, rises the ancient 
town of Winchelsea. 

High on an island of sandstone in 
the midst of Romney Marsh it stands, 
overlooking the spot on which the first 
Winchelsea, being built upon the sands, 
succumbed to the inundations of the 
English Channel nearly seven hundred 
years ago. 

Yet its triumph over its predecessor 
was but a shortlived one, the same sea 
proving its own ruin, for with its sub- 
sequent desertion of the old boundary 
the population was reduced, and its 
merchants took their departure. 

In this quaint, quiet remnant of an 
ancient town, whose tile-hung or 
weather-boarded cottages are gay with 
roses, and whose bountifully cobbled 
paths appeal rather to the eye than to 
the feet, we have an ideal place of re- 
tirement for the jaded town-dweller, 
and a very storehouse of treasure for 
the artist. 





*Sunny. 


Winchelsea still has its 
whose lusty announcement of some 
forthcoming event in the way of a 
flower-show, a concert, or, mayhap, a 
lost bracelet, ends right loyally with 
the legend ‘‘God Save the King’’; 
and its mayor, whose privilege it is, 
together with those of the other Cinque 
Ports, to act as a canopy-bearer when 
the occasion of a coronation demands. | 


town crier, 


Winchelsea has three gates—the 
New or Pipewell Gate, the Land Gate, 
and the Strand Gate, but its walls have 
vanished with an almost uncanny com- 
pleteness. It is rumoured that their 
stones were sold, together with those of 
the dismantled portions of the church 
(the nave foundations and the bell 
tower) for the reconstruction of the 
roads, also for the repairs of Rye Har- 
bour, in 1790. 

The ‘‘ new’’ Winchelsea was origin- 
ally laid out in forty squares, this idea 
being probably derived from Aiques- 
Mortis, in Southern France, which was 
planned in this rectangular manner so 
unusual in the middle ages; thus we 
may take it that Winchelsea was the 
first English example of systematic 
town planning, as opposed to the usual 
haphazard growth of its contem- 
poraries. 

Its church, the lovable relic of, or 
the unsatiated ambition for, a_ noble 
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sanctuary, stands appropriately in the 
very centre of its straight, quiet streets. 
It is dedicated to the memory of 
Thomas a Becket, and dates from the 
14th century. All that now exists is the 
Chancel, with its two side chapels, 
though the ruins of the Transepts and 
two of the piers which carried the 
central tower are still to be seen on 
either side of the porch. At the present 





WINCHELSEA. 


tion in question was none other than 
the Vicar, who, on his knees, was 
endeavouring to repair with some old 
bricks (the only material he could lay 
his hands on) part of the floor, which, 
from absence of tiles, had hitherto, on 
damp days, been converted into a 
veritable puddle. This priest, who, I 
trust, still breathes over some fortunate 
parish his kindly and restorative influ- 
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time parts of the exterior, which had 
been ruined by a luxuriant growth of 
ivy, are being restored. 

Here I must relate a charming story, 
founded on fact, of courageous 
optimism and devotion. How, on a 
day not six years ago, a certain lady, 
finding some difficulty in opening the 
church door, discovered, on at length 
gaining admittance, that the obstruc- 


HIGH STREET. 


ence, was much concerned at the neglect 
of this then crumbling but beautiful 
House of God. 

Within we find its double-arched and 
mullioned windows, fine tombs, the 
beautiful piscina and sedilia; whilst 
among its more retiring relics a marble 
wall-tablet in the Italian manner, and 
probably the work of an Italian from 
its extreme delicacy, may be found in the 
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‘* THE ROOKERY,”’ 
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Lady Chapel, behind the altar; also 
several fine bronzes are worthy of 
notice, and in the pleasant hours of an 
early Sunday morning, in sunshine, in 
quiet, to the peaceful cooing of the 
pigeons without, our first acquaintance 
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to various parts of the 
its unkempt appearance, the fragile 
ruined arches through which the after- 
noon sunlight loves to filter, the lambs 
which roam at ease past lowly mound 
and monument, seem but to heighten 
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village,’’ and 


WINCHELSEA CHURCHYARD. 


with the only interesting item of the 
church plate, a small Elizabethan 
chalice, is a sweet one, verily. 

The churchyard, through the exist- 
ence of four gates, one at either corner, 
has come to be uSed as a “‘ short cut”’ 


the sweet serenity that is felt on every 
side. The fine ruin of the Chapel 
attached to the Monastery of an ancient 
order is to be seen at the Friars, a 
residence not a hundred yards from the 
Church. Of the Chapel, the Choir, with 
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BARRACKS 





SQUARE, WINCHELSEA. 


A QUAINT CORNER, WINCHELSEA, 
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FLOWER GARDEN, 
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apse and lofty arch, is still standing. 
Here, beneath the waving boughs of 
mighty trees, breathes the atmosphere 
of an old-world seclusion. 

The Town Hall is Winchelser’s 
oldest secular building. In its present 
state it consists of a large room on the 
ground floor, which has been converted 
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board. This, from its trebly-barred 
window, gives evidence that here was 
once the town gaol. ‘The fine old court 
room above, with its open roof, is 
reached by a flight of steps leading up 
from a tiled court within the gate. 
From the ‘‘ Look-out”’ at the end of 
the gay little High Street, adjoining 


SUMMER IN THE LANE, WINCHELSEA. 


into a Snug library and reading room, 
to which added comfort has _ been 
afforded by the insertion of some old 
high-back pews, of which the church is 
well rid; and an outer place white- 
washed, and containing a bagatelle 


the Strand Gate, one may gaze on a 
fair expanse of marsh and sea. Close 
by is the country abode of a beloved 
actress of world-wide fame. 

Passing through the Gate one 
descends a steep hill to the old Strand. 








Here we come to the Bridge Inn, red- 
blinded and inviting, where excellent 
cider is to be obtained. This is the 
junction for the Rye Road, and the 
footpath to the sea. Rye, a “‘ city set 
on a hill,’’ and ever seen in the dis- 





PISCINE, SIDE CHAPEL “ WINCHELSEA CHURCH 


tance as a detached and roseate pile, 
capped by its ancient church tower, 
affords, for all its old-world glamour, 
an occasional mild dissipation for the 
quiet dwellers in Winchelsea. 

A full half-hour’s walk lies between 
the Bridge Inn and the beach, and it is 
to this fact that Winchelsea owes its 
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attractive remoteness from the crowd. 
To the lover of beauty, this paradise of 
wild flowers and sapphire dykes comes 
as an appetizer to the morning bathe. 

In 1570 Winchelsea was honoured 
by a visit from Queen Elizabeth. 
On this visit Queen Elizabeth is 
said to have tasted of the sweet, 
cold waters of a certain well, which 
has, since her visit, been called after 
that austere and autocratic Sovereign. 
A long and picturesque flight of stone 
steps leads thereto, and climbs, as it 
were, the face of the cliff on which 
Winchelsea stands, thus connecting 
the Old Strand with the town. 

Over the fair fragments of that 
heroic town, whose people for their coun- 
try so bravely fought and bled, lingers 
another evening on tranquil, outspread 
wings. The ancient chancel windows 
are aglow, and the strains of a dear 
familiar hymn fall softly on the ear; 
for, almost unconsciously, we have re- 
traced our steps to take our farewell 
within that hallowed garden’ where 
abides that in which seems centred all 
the grace and charm of Winchelsea. 

WINCHELSEA CHURCH. 

Here the old church standeth: 
Let thine inward eye 

Thro’ its beauty’s frailty 
Gaze on years gone by. 


From the ancient belfry 
Peals the passing hour ; 
Fantails glimmer 
White before the tower. 
White before the red roof, 
Tinged with gold and green, 
Shedding hallowed gladness 
O’er a tranquil scene. 


Softly thro’ the churchyard 

One more day has flown; 
Sunlight mellows 

O’er each mouldering stone. 
Wild birds skyward 

Wing their homeward flight ; 
Simple sheep are lingering 

In the golden light. 
And while sunset 

Spreads its crimson fleece, 
Death and life are blending 

Beauteous wings of feace. 











By BEN BOLT. 


I. ENCOURAGEMENTS TO 
MATRIMONY. 


HE bride and bridegroom had 
7 departed for London on their 
four days’ honeymoon; and 
Captain Dalby, best man and the bride- 
groom’s superior officer, stood at ihe 
bar-parlour window and surveyed the 
mess in the street. 

‘“*T reckon,’’ he said thoughtfully, 
‘that there’s enough rice been chucked 
away this morning to keep a whole 
fo’castle in puddings for a month.”’ 

‘*True,’’ agreed a brother skipper, 
‘* an’ as for that confectionery paper it 
was sommat awful. I never put eyes 
on such a litter as there was in that 
church, fair carpeted it wi’ them bits o’ 
coloured paper the crew did, an’ when 
the verger cussed them in the porch 
Charley Peach slapped a handful o’ it 
into his mouth an’ half-choked the 
man.”” 

Captain Dalby nodded, ‘‘ Yes, that 
cost a hextra dollar. The man talked 
of assault an’ battery an’ swore he’d 
make a police case out of it, so to 
quieten him I had to double the fee. 
Wasn’t satisfied then, because he 
reckoned it ‘ud take him a month o’ 
Sundays to get the rice an’ paper out o’ 
church. But there, vou can’t please 
everybody, an’ all as a best man can do 
is to do his best.” 

‘*No man can do more,’’ agreed one 
of the guests who had been silent, ‘‘ an’ 
anyway, twas a popular wedding.”’ 

**T can only think of one that ’ud be 


more popular,’’ chimed in another of the 
guests, a sea-faring man. 

‘‘An’ whose may that be, Cap’n 
Spinks?’’ asked the best man a trifle 
truculently, feeling somehow that the 
remark was a reflection on the absent 
bridegroom. 

Captain Spinks glanced round the 
company and delivered himself of a wink 
as he replied, ‘‘ Why, your own, Dalby. 
It beats me that you’ve never signed 
articles with a woman yet.”’ 


Captain Dalby was a moment before 
he replied, then he said sententiously, 
‘* You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, an’ a man what’s born to be 
a bachelor can’t be made into a benedict. 
It’s fate.”’ 

Captain Spinks blew a cloud of smoke 
from a rank cigar, and then shook his 
head. ‘‘ I’ve knowed a lot o’ men talk 
like that i’ my time, an’ they’ve every- 
one of them got spliced, some of ’em 
twice an’ one of ’em four times, but he 
was a bigamist. When a man talks 
about being born to bachelorhood as 
like as ngt he’ll be putting up the banns 
inside a month.’”’ 

‘* It’s just a case o’ meeting the right 
woman,”’ chimed in a skipper’s wife. 
That’s how it was wi’ my Tom, an’—’’ 

At that moment the bride’s mother, 
landlady of the ‘‘ Fiddle and Anchor,” 
and a buxom widow of three and forty, 
bustled in, and Captain Spinks had an’ 
inspiration. ‘* Talking o’ the right 
woman, what’s the matter wi’ Mrs. 
Thornley here?”’ 
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‘* There’s nothing the matter with 
me,’’ said the widow genially. ‘‘ Who 
says there is?”’ 

**Nobody, ma’am,’’ replied Mr. 
Spinks quietly. “It’s Cap’n Dalby 
here!’’ He’s thinking of getting 
married an e 

‘*T never said so, Spinks,”’ broke in 
Captain Dalby quickly, ‘‘ an’ I’ll thank 
you not to go yarning that way about 
me."° 

Spinks waved his hand airily as if to 
sweep the objection aside. ‘‘No, Dalby, 
you never said so, not in so many 
words ; but any man wi’ eyes in his head 
can read between the lines, so to speak, 
an’ from the way you was talking just 
now it’s as plain as a mainsail, what 
you’re thinking of. What do you say 
about it, Mrs. Thornley?’’ he asked, 
turning to the widow. 

Mrs. Thornley beamed. ‘‘ What do I 
say? Why, if Cap’n Dalby thinks of 
getting married what I say is as he can’t 
do better. It’s about the most sensible 
thing as a man ever does in his life.” 

‘*Hear! Hear!” cried Mr. Spinks 
enthusiastically. ‘‘ What have you got 
to say to that, Dalby?’’ 

Apparently Mr. Dalby had nothing to 
say to it, and the widow proceeded to 
offer advice. ‘‘You want to be careful 
about the woman, though, Cap’n; an’ 
get one o’ the right sort, domesticated 
an’ thrifty an’ affectionate. Sailormen 
somehow are always getting snapped up 
by the wrong sort.”’ 

Captain Spinks nodded his head in 
approval. ‘‘ That’s because we’re such 
babes where women are concerned, they 
can just twiddle us round their fingers 
like—like anything. But what sort of a 
woman would you recommend for Cap’n 
Dalby, ma’am, a spinster or a widow?’’ 

Mrs. Thornley considered the burly, 
bushy-bearded Captain Dalby, then she 
laughed. ‘‘ Well, for a man o’ Cap’n 
Dalby’s age, I should say a widow was 
best.” 

** Why ?’’ asked Dalby, interested in 
spite of himself. 

The widow laughed again. ‘‘Because 
a widow’s seen a man with his coat off 
an’ knows he hasn’t got wings sticking 
to his shoulders. ” 
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CAPTAIN DALBY. 


‘* Meaning that she knows a man ain’t 
no angel,’’ interpreted Captain Spinks. 

‘* That’s it,’’ agreed the widow, ‘‘ an’ 
what’s more she doesn’t expect him to 
be one. She knows a man likes to run 
free sometimes an’ doesn’t sit on the 
stairs crying fit to break his heart when 
he comes in after turning-out time. An’ 
she knows a man’s heart lies in his 
stomach an’ gets him tit-bits and good 
beef steak instead of half starving him 
with kisses and tea, an’ sees that his 
slippers are warming, an’ that the 
kettle’s ready for his nightcap an’ all 
the other things that make a man what 
he calls comfortable.”’ 

‘Lor’, ma’am!’’ exclaimed Captain 
Spinks enviously. ‘‘ You make me wish 
I’d married a widow.” 

** An’ me, too!’’ chimed in a mariner, 
the ways of whose wife were notoriously 
all that those of the ideal widow were 
not. 

Mrs. Thornley smiled with pleasure 
at the success of her little sketch, whilst 
Captain Dalby looked like a man who 
had stumbled upon something very hard 
to believe. Then Mr. Spinks sought 
further advice on his friend’s behalf. 
‘* An’ about what age would you have 
the widow to be, ma’am?”’ 

‘* Depends on the age of the man, 
Cap’n,”’ was the ready reply.. ‘‘ Now, 
if Cap’n Dalby was to tell me his age 
next birthday I could say better.”’ 

‘**Tell her, Dalby,’’ said Spinks in a 
voice that he used to deck hands, and 
like a man hypnotised, the best man 
replied, ‘‘ Forty-seven.”’ 

‘An’ a nice marriageable: age, too:” 
commented the widow heartily; then 
went on, ‘‘ It’s allus best for the wife 
to be a bit younger nor her husband, 
so I should say as a widow about forty- 
two or forty-three would be best for a 
man of Cap’n’s age.”’ 

There were nods of approval all 
round, and then with a grin broadening 
on his tanned face, Captain Spinks en- 
quired, ‘‘ What may your age be, Mrs. 
Thornley ?”’ 

A faint blush stole over the widow’s 
ruddy face as with an air of reluctance 
she replied, ‘‘ Well, since you ask me, 
Cap’n, I don’t mind telling you; for 
what I says is that a woman ought never 
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‘‘ HERE'S CAP’N DALBY WANTING TO GET MARRIED.” 


to be ashamed of her birthdays. I’m 
forty-two years an’ five months exactly. 
You see,’’ she went on in extenuation 
of having become that day a mother-in- 
law, ‘‘ I was married young.”’ 

** An’ you look young yet, Ma’am!”’ 
said Captain Spinks gallantly. ‘‘ Don’t 
she, Dalby ?”’’ 

Thus appealed to there was nothing 
for it but for the best man to agree ; and 
then Captain Spinks looked round the 
room with eyes that brimmed with 
mirth. ‘* Here’s Cap’ n Dalby wanting 
to get married—— 

“I’m not,’’ said Captain Dalby 
hastily. ‘‘ An’ I’ve never said so, 
Spinks, an’ I’ll thank you not to make 
so free——”’ 

** Don’t interrupt, Dalby,’’ said his 
friend sternly, and then resumed his 
argument. ‘‘ As I was saying, here's 
Cap’n Dalby wants to get married; an’ 
the proper sort of person for him to 
marry is a widow about forty-two or 
thret, an’ here’s Mrs. Thornley a widow 
in her own right, age forty-two years 
an’ six months is 





‘“ Five months!’’ interrupted the 
widow. 

‘“* An’ five months, thank you for the 
correction, ma’am; looked at all round 
it does seem as if Providence had been 
pretty busy this morning.’”’ 

‘*Marriages are made in heaven,”’ 
simpered the widow, whilst two or three 
of the wedding party laughed and 
shouted approval. 

Captain Dalby shuffled.in his seat, 
whilst on his face was the despairing 
expression of a man caught in toils from 
which there is no escape. Then he 
looked at the widow and cried, ‘‘ God 
bless me, ma’am, I believe you want to 
marry me!” 

Mrs. Thornley looked coy. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
she said, with a becoming modesty, ‘‘ If 
you was to ask me, Cap’n Dalby, I won't 
say but what I might think of it.” 

** Think of it!’’ the best man shou‘c ». 
“* Think of it!’ Why——’’ 

‘“‘T will,” interrupted the widow 
genially, ‘‘ though I don’t mind saying 
as there are some things that don’t want 
much thinking over.”’ 
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Captain Spinks’s merriment grew 
boisterous. He slapped his brother 
skipper on the back and shouted, ‘‘Done 
for, Dalby, now. You’re as good as a 
married man; an’ after all it’s what a 
man’s born for. I reckon it’ll be safest 
for me if I buys you a wedding present 
before I quits Southampton for the 
China seas. You’ll be a husband sure 
as eggs before I come back.”’ 

The assembled guests shouted with 
laughter whilst Captain Dalby stared at 
them helplessly, and just what he would 
have done had there not at that moment 
come an opportune interruption, no man 
may say, but whilst the laughter 
sounded the door was opened and a serv- 


ing maid thrust her head in. ‘‘If you 
please, ma’am, the charabanc be 
waiting.” 


‘* Give the driver a glass of port an’ 
a morsel o’ wedding cake an’ tell him 
we’ll be ready in five minutes.’’ 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ the girl replied, and 
as she disappeared the guests made a 
move for their out-door garments; for 
in continuation of the wedding festivi- 
ties they were driving in company to 
Lyndhurst in the New Forest. Captain 
Dalby was one of the last to move, and 
when, after fortifying himself with a 
strong glass of whisky, he went outside, 
it was to find that a seat had been re- 
served for him on the box next the 
widow; and as they drove off, the rest 
of the party hilariously shouted sugges- 
tions as to conducting himself in lover- 
like fashion; suggestions that made his 
usually rubicund face grow almost 
purple, and which made him decide that 
at the first stopping place he would 
desert and flee, best man or no best man. 


Il. A CITY OF REFUGE. 


But when they left Southampton 
behind and had gone three or four miles 
down the Lyndhurst road, he found 

. occasion to reconsider his decision. The 
widow looked at him sympathetically, 
and noting his gloomy looks, set to 
work to console him. 

** It’s a shame,”’ she said, ‘‘ a down- 
right shame!” 

“* You're right, ma’am, it is.’’ 
**Some folks don’t know how to 
behave themselves,’’ the widow went on 


CAPTAIN DALBY. 


ingratiatingly. ‘‘ That there Cap’n 
Spinks now, I’m afraid he’s had more 
nor is good for him, an’ anyhow, he’s 
old enough to know better. I’m real 
cross with him.’’ 

‘*So am I,”’ said the Captain heartily, 
‘“*an’ I'll punch his head for this. A 
joke’s a joke, but some folk don’t know 
when they goes too far.” 

‘* If you only knew how I was feel- 
ing ?’’ sighed the widow. 

‘* 1 do, ma’am, I do; that is if you’re 
feeling anything like what I am.”’ 

“I’m glad you understand,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ 1 could die of shame at 
their carryings-on.”’ 

** Don’t do that, ma’am,”’ he replied 
quickly, mollified by her manifest 
sympathy, ‘‘ they ain’t worth it.” 

‘* That’s true,’ she agreed cheerfully, 
** so I won't.” 

After that the conversation languished 
for a little time, and when next the 
silence was broken it was by Mrs. 
Thornley. ‘‘ I’m glad I’m sitting here 
with you,”’ she said. 

‘** Why, ma’am?”’ he asked abruptly. 

‘* Because you know how to behave 
yourself. Now if it was that there 
Cap’n Spinks I should stop the chara- 
banc and get down. Just look at him.’’ 

Captain Dalby did as he was told and 
saw that Spinks was flirting outrage- 
ously with the young woman next to 
him, unquestionably his arm was round 
her waist. 

‘*Ought to be ashamed of himself, 
Spinks did,’’ he said virtuously. ‘‘And 
him a married man, too!’’ 

‘** They’re always the worst !’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ Somebody ought to tell his 
wife. I could understand it if he wasn’t 
married.”’ 

**Could you, ma’am?’’ 
looking at her interestedly. 

“Yes, you see Polly’s sitting outside 
like me, an’ when the charabanc lurches 
it would be mortal easy to fall off. I 
expect that’s why Polly lets him do it.”’ 

“*I never thought of that,’’ said the 
Captain simply. ‘* But if you’re afraid 
of falling off we might change places 
and you sit inside between the driver an’ 
me. You'd be safe enough then.”’ 

Just a shadow of disappointment 
showed on the widow’s features for a 


he asked, 
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moment, then she whispered confiden- 
tially, ‘‘ I would, but I don’t like to sit 
next the driver. He smokes twist, and 
his clothes reek of it. I smelt it as he 
helped me up. I'll stay here and trust 
to you to see that I don’t fall off.” 

‘**T’ll do my best, ma’am, but 

Just then the charabanc struck a rut 
and lurched badly. The widow gave a 
little scream as she swayed towards the 
road and the Captain laid hasty hands 
upon her. ‘‘ You mustn’t do that, Mrs. 
Thornley, you mustn’t for sure, or you'll 
be killed as certain as Christmas. It 
seems to me that—that ’” his embar- 
rassment was almost painful to witness ; 
and the widow to help him out said 
encouragingly, ‘* Yes?”’ 

‘““Well,”’ he said desperately, ‘‘ that 
I'd best follow Spinks’s example.’”’ 

‘** Perhaps you best had,’’ replied the 
widow the ghost of a smile showing in 
her eyes. 

The Captain slipped an arm round her 
waist under her cloak, saying as he did 
so, ‘‘I don’t hold with it, but sie 

‘* Circumstances alter cases,’’ finished 
the widow. 

‘“They do,’’ he agreed fervently, 
‘* and it’s a lot safer for you.’’ 

“*It is,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ an’ very 
comfortable.”’ 

“It’s all that, ma’am, an’ if Spinks 
wasn’t a married man I could find it in 
my heart to forgive him.’’ 

‘“*An’ me too!’’ said the widow 
heartily. 

He enjoyed the ride outward so much 
that, after tea at Lyndhurst, when the 
party assembled for the return journey, 
he was prepared to fight anyone for the 
box seat beside Mrs. Thornley. But 
no one disputed his right to it, and under 
cover of the friendly dusk, he immedi- 
ately set to work to make the widow 
safe. She gave a little laugh as his 
strong arm squeezed her waist a little 
more than was absolutely necessary for 
safety; and nestled up to him in a con- 
fiding way that somehow made him feel 
more a man than he had ever felt in ail 
his life before; and by the time they 
reached Totton her head was resting on 
his shoulder, and the Captain was 
wondering whether after all a woman 
was not necessary to give a man’s life 
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roundness and completeness. He ex- 
perienced a real feeling of regret when, 
reaching the lights of the Millbrook 
Road, the widow assumed a more 
upright position ; and when they drew up 
outside the ‘‘ Fiddle and Anchor,’’ he 
could have knocked Spinks down for 
reminding him that it was lodge night, 
and that they were already five minutes 
late. 

‘*Must you really go?’’ asked the 
widow politely. 

‘* I’m afraid I must, ma’am. You 


‘*MY RESPECTS, MISSUS."’ 


see being a Freemason has its responsi- 
bilities and E 

‘* IT understand,”’ replied Mrs. Thorn- 
ley smilingly, ‘“‘ and I'll forgive you. 
Every man ought to belong to the Craft, 
I think; an’ when he does, what I say 
is that he ought to live up to it. But 
maybe you'll call on your way back, if 
you've time.”’ 
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“ll do my _ best,’’ replied the 
Captain earnestly, and then went off 
with Spinks to the particular lodge to 
which they both ‘belonged. 

It wanted but seven miutes to closing 
time and the bar of the ‘‘ Fiddle and 
Anchor’’ was empty, except for the 
widow herself who sat with a thoughtful 
look upon her face, whilst she reflected 
on the events of the day. 

‘** 1 do hope that there Cap’n Spinks 
won’t come back with him,’’ she 
murmured as she glanced at the clock. 
‘‘ If he’s any sense, he’ll keep out of 
the way, but it would be just like him 
to come and spoil the whole business.’’ 

She looked at the clock again and then 
caught the sound of hurrying feet out- 
side. A second later the swing doors 
were flung open and a very breathless 
and dishevelled Captain Dalby rushed 
into the bar. 

‘*Hide me,”’ he cried, ‘‘for the Lord's 
sake, hide me!”’ 

‘“Why, whatever began the 
widow in consternation, when he in- 
terrupted her. ‘‘ It’s the police,’’ he 
said urgently, ‘‘ they’re after me an’ 
they'll be here in a minute.’’ 

Mrs. Thornley was a woman of action 
when the occasion demanded it. With- 
out a word she lifted a flap in the counter 
and motioned for him to pass through. 
He did so, and opening a door she led 
him into a small but cosy kitchen at the 
rear. ‘‘Sit there quietly,’’ she said 
pointing to an easy chair. ‘‘I’ll manage 
them if they come.”’ 

She returned to the bar with a smile 
upon her face. ‘‘ 1 wonder what he’s 
been up to; nothing very bad, I’ll be 
bound, an’ in any case | reckon that 
there Spinks is at the bottém o’ the 
mischief.’ 

Half a minute later when a_ bare- 
headed constable burst through the 
swing doors she was busy polishing 
glasses, and looked at him in well-simu- 
lated surprise. ‘*‘ What on earth 3 

‘*I’m after a man,’’ he explained 
breathlessly, ‘* a big seafaring man with 
a beard in uniform, skipper or mate by 
the look of him.’’ 

‘* Whatever's he been doing ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Thornley, in horrified tones. 

‘* Assaulting the police an’ stealing 
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their uniform, -meaning my helmet. 
There’s two of ’em, an’ one of ’em came 
down this street. I thought he ran in 
here.”’ 

‘‘Must have been mistaken,”’ said the 
widow sympathetically, ‘‘an’ I don’t 
wonder at it if they’ve been knocking 
you about as you say.’’ 

The constable looked about him 
suspiciously. ‘* I'd have taken a haffy- 
davy he came in here,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Thornley bridled. ‘* What do 
you mean? Do you mean to say that 
you think I’d go hiding a man what did 
a thing like that? If you don’t believe 
me look in the bar-parlour and the snug 
for yourself, but 1 warn you you'll be 
wasting time.’’ 

The policeman felt in the pocket of his 
tunic and dragged forth a bandana 
handkerchief with which he proceeded 
to mop his sweating forehead. ‘‘ Well, 
if he ain’t here it’s no use my running 
further, he’ll be at Jericho by this time. 
Phew! Running at my time of life does 
make the heart jump for sure.’’ 

Mrs. Thornley set a glass in front of 
him and took down a bottle of special 
Scotch. 

‘““No! No!’ said the constable 
weakly, ‘‘I’m in uniform.’’ 

‘‘Just a drop!’’ she said seductively. 
‘“‘ It’s a wonderful heart-steadier.’’ 

** Well *’ he began, but trailed off 
into silence as she tipped the bottle 
generously. 

‘*“ My respects, missus,’’ he said, then 
gulped the contents of the glass. The 
widow lifted the bottle again, but this 
time he was adamant. ‘‘ Thank you all 
the same; but I’ve to meet the sergeant 
in ten minutes’ time.’’ He sighed at the 
thought of what he had lost. ‘* If only I 
could have collared one o’ them murder- 
ous ruffians what’s took my helmet. But 
there! I’ve witnesses to prove they 
both assaulted me and I shan’t get into 
trouble for losing it. Good-night, ma’am, 
I’m very much obliged to you.’’ 

‘* You’re welcome, I’m sure!’’ said 
the widow, then, as the clock struck 
eleven she followed him to the outer 
door and bolted it behind him. Two 
minutes later she was in the kitchen, 
where the Captain sat disconsolately in 
the easy chair. 
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‘*He’s been an’ he’s gone’’ ; she said 
cheerfully. ‘‘Now tell me all about it.’’ 

**There ain’t much to tell,’’ he replied. 
*“* It was all Spinks’s fault.’’ 

“* 1 knew that!’’ she interjected. 

‘““The lodge was over and we were 
having a bit of an argument in the 
street em 

** What about ?’’ she asked quickly. 

** Well, to tell the gospel truth it was 
about yourself, Mrs. Thornley, we —’’ 

**Me! What on earth was you argu- 
ing about me for?’’ 

** We'll leave that out if you don’t 
mind, ma’am,”’ said the Captain slowly, 
‘particularly as I can’t call to mind 
Spinks’s exact words now; I reckon it’s 
enough to say that I didn’t agree with 
him an’ he got talking a bit loud. Then 
that copper came messing about an’ be- 
tween one thing and another I was that 
wrought up that I landed out at him an’ 
knocked his helmet off. I'd no sooner 
done it than I saw I’d put my foot in it, 
and I took to my heels an’ ran for all I 
was worth, for the Southampton bench 
don’t hold wi’ knocking coppers about.’’ 

‘* What did you do with the pleece- 
man’s helmet ?’’ she asked smiling. 

‘** Nothing,”’ he said, ‘‘ I never x 

‘* He’s lost it.” 

‘** That’s Spinks again, I'll lay a fiver 
to a penny. It’s a positive danger only 
to be in that man’s company. You never 
know what he’ll be up to next.” 

She nodded her head in agreement, 
and a moment later asked softly, ‘‘What 
made you come here?” 

** Well,’” he answered, ‘‘ I’d promised 
an’ I was on my way here when Spinks 
began that silly argument. Besides, I 
knew you’d save me, if you could, an’ 
it doesn’t do for a man of my standing 
to be locked up for assaulting the police, 
my firm is that particular you’d hardly 
believe.”’ 

** How did you know I’d save you?’’ 
she asked, looking at him archly as she 
gave him the opportunity. But he 
missed it either because he was too 
dense to see it or had not the courage 
to use it. ‘‘ I—I guessed it!’’ he said 
lamely. 

Being by this time fairly sure of him 
she was not disturbed by his failure to 
use the chance she had given him. 
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She laughed gaily as she replied, ‘* And 
you guessed right, you see. Now, as 
it’s getting late I'll let you out at the 
side door, which is in another street 
altogether an’ off that constable’s bheut, 
an’ you'll be able to get away safe 
enough; but you'll come and see me 
again soon.”’ 

‘*] will, Mrs. Thornley, I will for 
sure,”’ he declared with an earnestness 
that left no room for doubt. 

She opened the door and led the way 
into a narrow passage from which an- 
other door opened on to the street. For 
a moment she stood there looking up 
and down the thoroughfare for any sign 
of a policeman, then she announced, 
‘* There’s nobody about r 

He looked into her smiling face and 
suddenly a mad impulse came upon him. 
Stooping swiftly he kissed her, clumsily ; 
and without stopping to say good-night 
hurried off down the street. 

The widow laughed softly to herself as 
she watched him go. ‘‘ Upon my word,”’ 
she said, ‘he’s as bad as Captain Spinks 
—nearly.’’ Then she bolted the door 
and went happily to bed. 


Ill. A WEDDING PRESENT. 


Two days later Captain Dalby, seated 
in his cabin, stared with wondering eyes 
at a parcel on the table, which had been 
delivered during a visit he had been 
paying at his firm’s offices. It was 
rather curious in shape; he felt it and 
assured himself that it was hard and 
round, but beyond that neither touch nor 
sight yielded further information. 

‘** | wonder what in thunder it is?’’ he 
said curiously, as he felt in his pocket 
for a knife. 

Very deliberately he cut the string and 
unfolded the brown paper wrapper. As 
the last fold fell away a policeman’s 
helmet lay clear to view, and at the sight 
he gave vent to his thought. ‘‘ It’s that 
danged Spinks, again! Trying to get 
me into fresh trouble, I suppose.” 

But there were things inside the hel- 
met, things carefully wrapped in white 
paper, and stretching a hand he took one 
of them out and unwrapped it. It proved 
to be a silver-topped pepper-castor, and 
as he saw it, his eyes grew round with 
amazement. 
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‘* I wonder what’s his game now?’’ 
he said aloud, then proceeded to explore 
further. One by one he drew forth the 
small silver cruet which had been un- 
screwed that it might be the easier 
packed, and when they were all on the 
table before him, he stared at them as if 
he could not believe his eyes. ‘I 
wonder ” he muttered, ‘‘ I wonder 
where he’s pinched these from. It’s just 
like him to try an’ saddle me with his 
iniquities.”’ 

Then he caught sight of an envelope 
among the loose paper in the helmet and 
opening it he found a sheet of note paper 
and acard. The note-paper first claimed 
attention. 

‘** Dear Dalby,”’ it ran, 

‘* I’m sailing this morning, and as I 
shall be away when the happy event 
comes off, I’m taking the liberty of 
sending a small wedding present be- 
fore the time. You can keep the crate 
in which it is enclosed (it isn’t mine) 
and be sure and send a good slice of 
wedding cake to me, care of the firm. 
They'll forward it on, safe enough. I 
enclose card to put on cruet when 
presents are being displayed. Here’s 
luck ! 





‘* Edward Spinks.” 
‘* P.S.—Give the widow a kiss for 


” 


me. 


Dazedly, Captain Dalby looked at the 
card in his hand and there read, ‘‘ To 
Captain and Mrs. Dalby (nee Thornley) 
wishing them all good luck. Edward 
Spinks.”’ 

He sat regarding the objects on the 
table for quite a long time, a very 
thoughtful look upon his face, then he 
slapped his knee and, with the air of a 
man who has made up his mind to some 
tremendous deed, he said, ‘‘ I'll do it 
right away.”’ 

One by one he carefully wrapped up 
the pieces of the cruet and packed them 
in the helmet afresh, placing the donor’s 
card at the bottom, then he tied the 
helmet up in the brown paper, and with 
a beating heart, he took his way to the 
** Fiddle and Anchor.”’ 

It was a slack hour of the day and 
there was only one customer in the bar 
as he entered. A glance at him brought 
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the blood to his face. Though the man 
at the bar was dressed in mufti, a single 
glace told him that it was the policeman 
whose helmet he carried in his hand. 
The man glanced at him casually then a 
swift light of interest leaped in his eyes. 
The Captain knew that he was on the 
verge of being recognised and in another 
moment would probably have betrayed 
himself, but with remarkable  self- 
possession Mrs, Thornley sailed to the 
rescue. 

“Just step round through the bar- 
parlour, Cap’n Dalby.”’ 

The Captain hurriedly left the bar, 
whilst the policeman, after watching him 
disappear, looked searchingly at the 
widow. ‘‘ Seems to me,”’’ he said, ‘‘ that 
that man’s wonderful like the man what 
run away wi’ my helmet.”’ 

Mrs. Thornley laughed scornfully. 
‘* Well, of all the tales I ever heard! 
Why, Cap’n Dalby is one of the 
steadiest men that ever was.”’ 

The policeman’s momentary sus- 
picions withered. ‘‘ Likely enough I’m 
mistaken,’’ he said, ‘‘ sea-faring men are 
all much of a muchness to look at; so 
don’t blame me, ma’am.”’ 

‘I won’t,’’ said the widow generously. 

Five minutes later she was in the back 
parlour smiling at Captain Dalby whilst 
he wiped the sweat from his brow. 


‘*That,’’ he said, ‘‘ was a narrow 
escape.”’ 
‘* It was,’’ she agreed. 


‘* Particularly when I tell you that 
his helmet was in that parcel.’’ 

‘*His helmet! Whatever are you 
doing with that?’ 

‘** Spinks sent it round this morning. 
There’s something else there, too, that’s 
as much for you as for me. You'd best 
open it and see what you think.”’ 

Mystified, the widow opened the 
parcel, unwrapping the articles one by 
one until at length she found the card. 
When she had read it she broke into 
laughter. ‘‘ Well I never,’’ she cried, 
‘“* That’s like Cap’n Spinks.”’ 

Dalby looked at her and then took 
heart of grace. ‘‘ It would be a pity to 
have to send it back, wouldn’t it?’’ 

The widow considered for a moment, 
then she said, smilingly, ‘‘ It would!” 

And so they kept it. 
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EVESHAM. 


By ARTHUR HOWLEY. 


TOWN with a storied past, ex- 
A tending over upwards of twelve 
centuries, many evidences of 
which are still existing in its streets 
and neighbourhood, and a river, the 
name of which has been rendered im- 
mortal by association with its greatest 
son, “cannot fail to be of interest to all 
who love to let their thoughts dwell on 
the generations that have gone, to look 
on their handiwork in church and 
monument, in dwelling place or build- 
ing for the use of the community, and 
who take pleasure in the many fair 
spots of this fair land of ours. 
Although the passage of the years 
has so altered the surface of things 
since that day of long ago, when the 
swineherd, Eoves, who gave his name 
to Evesham, had his vision of the three 





fair ladies, and generations of trees 
have grown and decayed; great and 
fair buildings have been reared, and 
have disappeared totally or in part; 
roads have been made, and the river 
spanned by bridges and dammed by 
weirs, it is easy to picture the dis- 
trict as it was to his eyes. And we 
must come to the conclusion that Eoves 
had chosen a very delightful spot in 
which to feed his swine and meditate 
on holy things, and where he was re- 
warded by a vision of three fair ladies 
when searching the forest for a lost 
sow, with which vision the story of 
Evesham may be said to begin. For 
Ecgwin, the Bishop of the diocese at 
Worcester, heard of the swineherd’s 
wonderful experience, came to the 
spot, was vouchsafed a sight of the 
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three figures, whom he recognised as 
the Virgin Mary with attendant angels, 
and was commanded to build an abbey 
on the very ground. This he did forth- 
with, becoming the first Abbot himself, 
and founding a monastery, which 
flourished for over eight hundred years, 
and though nearly half that time has 
elapsed since its demolition, what has 
survived and yet remains of its build- 
ings still constitutes the chief glory ol 
Evesham. It was round this Abbey 
as a centre that the little town grew and 
prospered ‘in medizval times, whe its 
streets took form in such fashion as we 
may partly see and partly guess at to- 
day. 

The Abbey site and the chief part of 
the town lie on a peninsula formed by 
a very complete horse-shoe bend of the 
River Avon, roughly about half-way 
between Stratford - on -- Avon and 
Tewkesbury, where it enters’ the 
Severn. ‘The river, though one of the 
quietest imaginable and most sug- 
gestive of peace, is, curiously enough, 
connected with battles from its source 
near Naseby to its debouchment into 


the larger stream at Tewkesbury. Of 
these conflicts the earliest of import- 
ance is the Battle of Evesham, waged 
in 1265, on the top of the rising ground 


of the peninsula, which ended the 
Baron’s War, and in which fell Simon 
de Montfort, the champion of the popu- 
lar movement. But his death only 
served to increase his popularity, and 
he was generally looked upon as a hero 
and a martyr. His tomb in the Abbey 
Church became an object of veneration 
to which many pilgrims flocked, bring- 
ing much wealth with them, and con- 
sequent increase and added splendour 
to the abbey buildings, which came to 
rank as one of the most notable as- 
semblages of religious buildings in the 
kingdom. But many that were less 
notable and less splendid escaped better 
at the dissolution of monasteries in the 
sixteenth century, for the great abbey 
church was entirely destroyed, and 
used as a quarry for building opera- 
tions in the neighbourhood, all that ve- 
mains of it being the bases of the piers 
which supported its great central 


tower. Its entire demolition is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it was not 
necessary to save it or a portion of it— 
as was done in the case of more than 
one neighbouring abbey—to serve as a 
parish church, for right adjoining it were 
two smaller churches, one of which had 
served as a parish church from early 
times, while both have served that pur- 
pose since the Reformation. Each 
church contains a chapel with rich fan 
vaulting built in the days of the last 
abbot, worthy objects of a visit and of 
admiration. Hard by these churches 
stands a more glorious architectural 
monument of those times; the Per- 
pendicular Bell-tower built by the last 
abbot, and most fortunately spared to be 
a joy to all the ages since. Its noble 
form, impressive size, and rich work- 
manship make it a very striking object, 
and one affording great and unusual 
pleasure to all beholders. In combina- 
tion with the spires of the two churches 
it forms the chief interest of many a 
pleasing view, especially from the river 
below or the public Pleasure Grounds 
or road on the opposite side. 

Several other outlying buildings of 
the Abbey call for notice, and will well 
repay a visit. A little farther along th- 
grassy knoll on which the Bell-tower 
stands is a sixteenth century archway, 
plain on the side of approach, but 
richly carved on the other, which gave 
entrance from the cloisters to the 
chapter-house. Passing under the 
Bell-tower and by the beautiful and 
richly-carved east-end of St. Lawrence, 
the path leading out of the churchyard 
passes by the old gate house of the 
monastery, which, though modernised 
at a subsequent period, has still an at- 
tractive old-world air, standing within 
its fine iron railings. And a little far- 
ther on to the left stands a long, low, 
picturesque building, with its medizval 
form unimpaired by the hand of man 
or of time. This gabled and buttressed 
building of stone and timber with its 
mullioned windows was the Almonry of 
the Abbey, and at the back the AIl- 
moner’s Kitchen may still be seen. 
This stands on the only part of the old 
green, which is still grassy, the rest of 
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it, which stretches away for some dis- 
tance, having been worn pare by the 
feet of generations of school children 
in their play. On the opposite side to 
the Almonry, farther down the green, 
is another old building, distinguished 
by a stone battlemented porch. This is 
the old Grammar School, also the work 
of good Abbot Lichfield, the last real 
Abbot of Evesham, who resigned his 
abbacy in 1539 rather than surrender 
his beloved abbey to destruction. 

But the most ancient survival of the 
monastic builders takes us back to an 
Abbot, whose reign is separated from 
that of Abbot Lichfield by a longer 
space of years than separates the latter 
from our own day. ‘This is the Nor- 
man gateway of Abbot Reginald, situ- 
ated close to the porch of All Saints’ 
Church, and giving communication be- 
tween the market place and the church- 
yard, or, as it was then, the Abbey pre- 
cincts. This with the adjacent ancient 
buildings forms a most striking group 
viewed from either side, but especially 
from the market place. From that 


spot this corner presents an unusual 


and most attractive picture, with its 
stone and timber buildings and quaint 
windows, its gable ends with their 
carved barge-boards, red-brick chim- 
neys and moss-grown stone-slated roofs, 
surmounted by the tower and spire of 
All Saints’ and the rounded masses of 
the chestnut trees in the churchyard. 
This is a real bit of medizval England. 
Facing it is another fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture (in this case of lay 
origin) for the far side of the Market 
Square is occupied by another timber, 
gabled, and stone-roofed building, with 
projecting upper storeys — the old 
Booth Hall. In old times its lowest 
storey was open and supported by huge 
oak pillars, which must, indeed, have 
been stout in size and sound in heart 
to support such a burden. 

From the Market Place the two main 
thoroughfares of Evesham lead at right 
angles, and a great contrast they are 
in every way. High Street, level and 
quite unusually wide, and Bridge Street 
as noticeably narrow, and soon sloping 
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steeply down to the river. In the lat- 
ter street we are again reminded of 
stirring times in Evesham’s past, for a 
few yards down it on the left is situated 
the house where Charles I. spent 
several nights in 1644, and from which, 
‘* Our Court at Evesham,’’ he sent a 
despatch to the Lords and Commons of 
Parliament. The town, lying as it did 
on the main route between the loyalist 
cities of Oxford and Worcester, played 
its part in the exciting episodes of the 
Civil War, and saw its share of fight- 
ing. It was first fortified and garri- 
soned by the Cavaliers, but on his first 
visit the King left it under compulsion, 
at the same time rendering it as use- 
less a prize to his enemies as possible, 
and partially destroying the bridge. As 
soon as the Royalist forces were gone 
the people of the town set to and re- 
paired the bridge, and welcomed the 
Roundhead troops. A week later the 
King came back to the town unex- 
pectedly on his way to Oxford, and the 
inhabitants, as a fine for their action, 
had not only to find a considerable sum 
in money, but also—what was perhaps 
of more moment to the rank and file of 
the royal forces—a thousand pairs of 
boots. The town was again garri- 
soned for the King, and remained in 
the hands of his supporters for nearly a 
year, but was then stormed and taken 
by the Parliamentary forces, and Eves- 
ham saw the last of war on the grand 
scale. 


But other old houses’ that have not 
their story of kings’ courts and war to 
tell have doubtless tales as full of the 
stuff of human life could their walls but 
tell them. And as one looks from the 
other ‘side of the river at Bridge Street, 
with its gable-fronted houses climbing 
the hill, perhaps in the sunshine of a 
summer morning, perhaps as the lamps 
are being lighted, and against the 
lingering light of a lovely sunset sky, 
the jumbled roofs present a striking and 
romantic appearance. It is not only 
the sheer beauty and picturesqueness of 
the scene that impress one, though 
these may be unsurpassed except by a 
few of the most celebrated street scenes 
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of our land, but the romance of the old 
town enters the heart, and it asks what 
lives must have been lived under those 
old roofs, what business must have 
been transacted in that old thorough- 
fare, what scenes those windows must 
have looked on both within and with- 
out. 

Besides the earlier pictures called up, 
there is ‘‘ The Crown,’’ with its open 
yard, which, with other old inns, speaks 
of coaching days, and a number of 
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house a story belongs, of which some- 
thing is known—a story of love and ad- 
venture. A young doctor of unusual 
ability and desperate extravagance is 
the ‘‘hero.’’ He became master of 
the house by marriage with the young 
heiress who had inherited it, suddenly 
disappeared from Evesham in flight 
from his creditors to Germany, where 
later on he became Court Physician and 
adviser to Frederick the Great. _ Far- 
ther up the street on the same side is 


G. F, Nicholls 


THE ALMONRY, EVESHAM; FORMERLY PART OF EVESHAM ABBEY. 


stately houses telling of eighteenth cen- 


tury comfort and elegance. The chief 
of these is Dresden House, in High 
Street, dating from the earliest years 
of that century, a distinguished-look- 
ing mansion of brick in the architecture 
of the period, its front entrance, at the 
top of a broad flight of steps, sur- 
mounted by a canopy with wrought iron 
brackets of beautiful design and work- 
manship. To the early days of this 


another fine old house of earlier date, 
which, from its name, Almswood, takes 
us back again to the times of the Abbey 
and the business of its Almoner. 

Until quite recent years*the fort- 
nightly fairs and stock sales were held 
on market days in High Street, the 
animals being penned along the broad 
spaces between the road and the pave- 
ments. But the sale of fruit and veget- 
ables is a very much more important 
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matter to Evesham, for the town is the 
centre of a wide district of market 
gardening, and perhaps the best time 
to visit it is in the middle of April, when 
it is literally bowered in blossom. At 
that time the country for miles around 
is turned into a veritable fairyland of 
beauty, and it is a question whether 
this is more wonderful when looked on 
close at hand, when walking under the 
boughs of the plum trees with their 
blossom of dazzling whiteness and deli- 
cate design, surrounded by sweet-smell- 
ing gilliflowers and daffodils, or viewed 
from a height, such as the neighbour- 
ing Clark’s Hill or the top of the Bell- 
tower on a bright day of spring, when 
there appear to be stretches of summer 
snow outspread as far as the eye can 
reach, interspersed with the green and 
brown of the countryside. 

From any such height we shall get 
a sight of some stretches and windings 
of the river. As the town probably 
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owes its very existence tu the river by 
which it has grown up, so the latter re- 
mains its chief attraction to-day. In 
summer, with its slow current and full 
banks bordered by many bright flowers 
—the red purple of loose-strife and wil- 
low-herb, the gold of St. John’s wort 
and ragwort, the quaint arrow-heads 
and floating water lilies; here overhung 
by willows ruffled by the passing breeze 
and there open to flat meadows’ or 
steeply rising bank—it is an ideal stream 
for boating, affording many a delight- 
ful view or retired spot for picnicing 
and bathing. But at all seasons of the 
year a walk along its banks will give 
pleasure, and there, especially in the 
quiet of evening, we may haply recap- 
ture the very spirit of Shakespeare, and 
enter more closely into his heart under 
the influence of this stream, which over 
three hundred years ago played its part 
in influencing him and moulding his 
work. 





The Little Town. 


By Beatrice J. PEALL. 


Oh, little Town, set on the height, 
So close you are to sound and sight, 
That every chiming bell I hear, 
And every voice sounds clear. 


Dear littke Town of my desires, 

Of gabled roofs and pointed spires, 
So near your old-world beauties arc, 
And yet so far, so far. 


Between me and the township stan.!s 
A region of waste marshy lands, 

Of bog and mire and shifting sands, 
And winding river bands. 


9 @ 





Dear little Town I love, you seem, 

A mirage of a glowing Dream, 
Wrought of such stuff as Sunset weaves 
On rare enchanted eves. 


lor then your grey, storm-beaten spires 
Are lost in over-hanging fires, 

That blaze above and blaze 

Mirrored in waterways. 


And when an evening mist comes down, 

And nearly hides the little Town, 

Seen through the drifting veil, she 
gleams 

Still more a thing of Dreams. 


9 *g 
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; By W. RAY. 


66 R. ALAN MACLEOD has 

M returned from ‘ Salisbury,’ 

up country, and has re- 

ported the death of his wife, Lady 

Elise Macleod. They were after big 

game in British Central Africa, when 

Lady Elise took fever and died. = Mr. 

Macleod is proceeding to England.— 
(Reuter). 

‘* It is with much regret we publish 
the above sad intelligence. Lady Elise 
Macleod was the daughter of the Earl 
of Grange, and was married five years 
ago. She was an enthusiastic traveller, 
and has met her death when on one of 
the expeditions she loved.”’ 


So ran a paragraph from _ the 
Foreign News columns of the Daily 
Telepkone. 

* * * * 
John Pierpoint§ stood upon the 


verandah of his house, and resting his 
hands upon the rail, he gazed idly over 
the waters of Lake Nyassa. The great 
African sun was slowly sinking in all 
its radiant glory—and a dead silence 


seemed to brood over the fertile land, 
and over the great inland sea. 
Pierpoint’s gaze swept the horizon. 


In front of him lay the outline of a 
wooded bay, and ahead, as far as the 
eye could reach, shone the resplendent 
waters of the great African lake. To 
the left and to the right the shore was 
marked by vegetation of a tropical 
nature, and*some giant trees standing 
out boldly upon the cliffs defined the 
northern and southern boundaries of 
the bay. Not another human habita- 
tion could be seen, and Pierpoint was 
glad, for he had chosen this place 
because he wanted to get away from 





men and women—that is, from men and 
women who were white, and who, 
according to their belief, had been 
taught to distinguish good from evil. 

The house occupied a pleasant posi- 
tion some few hundred feet above the 
level ef the water, and looked almost 
over the centre of the bay. Built of 
wood, with openings of lattice work 
and netting, and enveloped in masses 
of clinging creeper, it presented a pleas- 
ing sight. The slope down to the lake 
was fashioned something after the style 
of an English lawn, but here and there 
protection was provided against the 
African sun by shady trees, which 
spread their leafy branches in all direc- 
tions. To the rear of the house were 
plantations, in which the Englishman 
was experimenting with tobacco and 
cereals, and here and there were dotted 
picturesque huts, wherein lived the 
negroes who had attached themselves 
to him. 

And here John Pierpoint—the ‘‘Silent 
Englishman,’’ as he was called in 
Bandawe—lived his lonely life. Here 
he lived in one of the most luxuriant 
regions of the world—endeavouring to 
play the man, and forget. Active, in- 
telligent, and healthy, he strove to 
secure from bounteous nature all that 
she would provide, and in the midst of 
Paradise he, a king amid his little 
black community, strove to forget that 
England—London—white men _ and 
women—one woman in particular—had 
ever entered into his life. 

For five long years he had lived this 
life of strict seclusion. He hunted, he 
fished, he farmed, he ruled, and gradu- 
ally the peace of Africa had stolen over 
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him. Sometimes h: had his hours of 
mental depression—especially when 
nature was unusually silent and sad— 
and this night was one of them. 

He took his hands from the rail, lit 
a cigar, and gazed again across the 
great lake. Then he walked restlessly 
up and down the verandah, at one mo- 
ment stroking his beard, which was 
slightly tinged with grey, at another 
burying his hands deep in his pockets. 

‘* Strange,’’ he muttered at length. 
‘‘T’ve got ‘it’ to-night. Ah well, I'll 
go and cure myself.’’ And throwing 
his cigar over the rail, he went indoors, 
and marched straight up to his den. 

The room looked out upon a pleasant 
greensward. It was furnished in a com- 
fortable fashion, which, if not realising 
the ideal of the man about town, was 
yet satisfactory. There were a table- 
desk, a few easy chairs, a bookcase 
stocked with old favourites, some pic- 
tures of African life and scenery, and 
a rack containing some favourite 
briers. 

‘*Come along,’’ he said to himself, 
as he sat at his desk. ‘*‘ Now for the 
soul-cure.’’ And he unlocked a drawer, 
and took out a bundle of papers. 

His face hardened as_ he _ held 
them in his hand, and_ deliberately 
straightened them out. 

He first took up a photograph, and 
as he gazed upon a fair young face his 
hand trembled, and a mist crept before 
his eyes. He could but dimly make out 
the clear blue eyes, the chiselled lips, 
the rounded chin. He could scarcely 
see the mass of nut-brown hair that 
surmounted a shapely brow. A signa- 
ture, ‘‘ Elise,’’ though written in a 
clear, bold hand, he certainly could not 
see. A few moments later, as he put it 
down, something like a groan escaped 
from him. 


‘*Come,’’ he said, 


stiffening his 
shoulders, ‘‘ this scarcely looks like a 


cure. Ha! this will do it,”’ 
spread across his face. 
‘‘This’’ was a newspaper cutting. 
Its date showed it to be some seven 
years old. It was still clean, and the 
edges were not even frayed—evidence 


and a sneer 
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sufficient to show that John Pierpoint 
did not have frequent recourse to his 
medicine. 

It was a report of a trial in the 
Divorce Court—Poynter v. Poynter and 
Carruthers. 


It was very brief, merely a few para- 
graphs, as the co-respondent did not 
put in any defence, and Mr. Poynter 
secured his decree. 

Pierpoint smiled as he read it; the 
cure was beginning to work. 

The newspaper cutting was put care- 
fully over the photograph, and Pier- 
point took up a letter written in an 
elegant hand. 

‘*T am broken-hearted,’’ it ran. ‘‘ I 
could never have believed it of you, for 
I prided myself that you were, above 
all things, a man. My dreams are 
over. Good-bye.—Elise.’’ 

Once again he picked up the photo- 
graph and looked at it. ‘* Poor girl,’’ 
he said, and his eyes grew moist; “it 
was but natural, after all.’’ 

A moment later the photograph, the 
cutting, and the note were put on one 
side, and he took up an_ envelope 
addressed c/o. a firm of solicitors. From 
it he took another letter, written on 
pink paper, and which, after all these 
years, emitted a faint scent. He 
spread it out and read :— 

** Dear Mr. Carruthers, 

‘““My doctor says I have three 
months to live. What reparation can 
I make to you? If it is not too late I 
will publicly vouch for your innocence 
Why did you not defend the case? Did 
you know the man who would have 
been involved if you had not? I feel 
you must have known him to shield him 
at the risk of your own name. If you 
do not know the source of your trouble 
I will tell you. Alan Macleod was the 
cause of your name being dragged in. 
Both my husband and .I owed him 
money. My husband was about to sue 
for a divorce, and Macleod suggested 
that if I would name you as Co. he 
would release us from debt. You know 
how the plot was worked. 1 should 
like, if I can, to try to clear your name 
before I die. What would you like me 
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to do? I am sending this to your 
solicitors in the hope that it will find 
you. 
** Yours truly, 
‘** Claire Poynter.’’ 

Another grim smile, a muttered 
‘* poor devil,’’ and this letter was put 
aside. 

He picked up another newspaper 
cutting, and his face once more grew 
hard. It was from the marriage column 
of the ‘* Times.” 


‘* Macleod—Carlton.—On June 22nd, 
at St. John’s Church, Grange, by 
the Rev. J. Hamilton, M.A., Alan, 
eldest son of Alan Macleod, of 
Glynside, to Elise, only daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of 
Grange.”’ 

‘* And that completes the cure,’’ said 
Pierpoint; and he locked his desk, lit 
his pipe, and went back to the 
verandah. 

A steam launch was rounding the 
headland, and entering the little bay. 

* * * > 

Pierpoint watched the progress of 
the launch with a considerable amount 
of curiosity. He had not had any 
visitors for quite six months, and then 
they consisted of a couple of young 
Germans, who were making their way 
towards Rhodesia. The nearest town 
of any importance was Bandawe, some 
hundred miles away, and the “‘ silent 
Englishman ’’ had not been there for 
more than a year. 

The prospect of visitors troubled 
him. He had, to use his own phrase, 
‘* done with white people,”’ and he had 
left England and buried himself on the 
shores of Lake Nyassa for the sole pur- 
pose of avoiding his kind. 

Yet here were people coming to dis- 
turb his peace. 

And John Pierpoint smoked on, and 
watched the progress of the little 
launch with increasing interest. 

He noticed a few blacks moving 
about the deck, and forward near the 
bow he distinguished the figures of 
a man and woman—unmistakeably 
Europeans. 

‘‘1 wonder who 


they are?’’ he 
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muttered, as he blew out a volume of 
smoke. ‘‘I suppose I shall have to 
receive them,’’ and as the launch 
reached the little wooden pier his old 
habits reasserted themselves, and he 
proceeded to attend to the details of 
his personal appearance. 

Ten minutes later there was a knock 
at his door. 

‘* What’s the matter?’’ he called out. 

‘* White lady and gentleman want to 
see Mr. Pierpoint,’’ was the reply. 
‘* Very pretty white lady, too.’’ 

‘** Have they got here, then?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, sir, dey on de lawn.”’ 

‘* All right—tell them I'll be down 
soon, and tell the cook. there will be 
two more to dinner. Who are they, 
Jacko? Do you know ?”’ 

‘** Dey give-me dis paper.’”’ 
door was slightly opened, and a 
hand held out a card. 

Pierpoint took the card in quite a 
casual fashion. 

‘* Mr. Alan Macleod.’’ 

For a few moments Pierpoint lost 
control of his faculties. He felt the 
blood leave his face, and a kind of 
vertigo seize him: In his mirror he 
saw, instead of ‘his bronzed skin, a grey 
ashen countenance that looked quite 
haggard. 

‘““My God!’ he gasped. ‘‘ Even 
here,’’ and he sank upon a chair. 

In a sort of stupor he heard Jacko 
tramp along the passage, and _he 
seemed to hear a voice that sounded 
strangely unreal say, ‘‘ Massa will be 
down soon.”’ And then a woman’s 
face in all its radiant beauty seemed to 
float before his eves, but into it merged 
another face, that of a man—the 
woman’s husband. 

Slowly the colour came back to his 
cheeks. 

‘* It has to be,’’ he muttered, as he 
rose, ‘‘ but I wonder what the end will 
be. Elise!’’ And he raised his hand 
to his brow. ‘‘ Gad! I wonder what is 
going to happen to-night. Something, 
for | feel it. It is hanging over me. 
Well, let it come.’” And he put on a 
white coat, and looked at himself 
again in the glass. 


And the 
black 
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‘* They'll never know me,’’ he said, 
almost aloud. ‘‘ My skin, my beard, 
this tuft of grey,’’ and he touched a 
lock of hair that hung over his fore- 
head. ‘‘ No, they’ll never know me, 
and they never shall, unless—unless”’ 
—and he paused—‘‘1 think it neces- 
sary.”’ And then, squaring his 
shoulders and throwing back his head, 
he stepped into the corridor. 

As he walked into the room where 
his visitors were waiting, his face was 
calm, but his heart was beating wildly. 
He felt glad that the brightness of the 
day was over, for the gloom would 
prevent his face being clearly seen, and 
would give him time to obtain control 
of himself. 


A man and woman rose as_ he 
entered. 

‘* Pardon this intrusion,’’ said the 
man, ‘‘ but we have somehow miscal- 


culated the day’s journey, and we ven- 
ture to throw ourselves on 
hospitality.”’ 

‘* You are welcome,’’ said Pierpoint, 
in a voice that he almost failed to 
recognise. ‘‘I believe I am speaking 
to ” 


your 





"ei 
man, *‘ 


Alan Macleod,’’ replied the 
and this is my wife.’’ 

Pierpoint bowed, but could not avoid 
the hand which Lady Elise Macleod 
held out. 

A rush of conflicting emotions almost 
deprived him of his senses as_ he 
grasped the hand that years before had 
so frequently rested in his, and as if in 
a dream he heard a well-known voice 
say, “‘ What a lovely place you have 
here, Mr. Pierpoint, but how lonely.”’ 

‘* Yes,’ he replied, as his senses re- 
turned, ‘‘ it is lonely, but I like it. It 
suits me,’’ he added ‘‘ and I chose it 
deliberately. But dinner will be served 
in a few minutes, so if you will excuse 
a bachelor’s establishment, Jacko will 
attendeto you.”’ And summoning his 
faithful henchman, Pierpoint gave: his 
visitors into his charge. 

Half an hour later they sat down to 
dinner. Pierpoint, now quite master of 
himself, could scarcely realise that at 
the other side of the table sat the man 
who had ruined his life, and seated on 
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his right was the woman who should 
have been his wife. ‘‘ Fate is playing 
a curious game,’’ he thought, as he 
looked at his guests, ‘‘ and something 
is going to happen. I know it, I feel 
it.’ And he pressed some chicken on 
Lady Elise. 

They talked of everything—of the 
natives, tobacco, rubber, the glorious 
inland sea, possibilities of German 
aggression, and so on, until the meal 
was over. At times Pierpoint saw 
Lady Elise looking earnestly at him. 
On many occasions she tried to make 
him talk about himself, but failed. She 
was interested in this lonely English- 
man. She had heard of him and of his 
lovely home when at Bandawe, and 
now, when she had seen him, she was 
still more interested in him. She felt 
that there was something at the back 
of this determination to live the life of 
a recluse, but attack as she would, he 
always parried her strokes effectively. 

They were lingering over dessert, 
and Mr. Macleod was looking at some 
curios that Jacko had brought him, 
when Pierpoint caught Lady Elise 
gazing at him with a curious look in 
her eyes. He looked straight back, 
and as he looked he saw the colour 


leave her cheeks. He saw her lips 
tremble, and he saw her eyes grow 
dim. Then she turned her gaze away. 


She looked at her husband, and her 
face slowly recovered its composure. 

Then the devil entered 
Pierpoint. He determined 
into his own. 


into John 
to come 


‘May we smoke,’’ he said, turning 
to Lady Elise. 

‘* Certainly,’’ she replied. 

Jacko brought in the cigars, and, 
excusing himself, Pierpoint went up to 
his den. Unlocking his desk, he took 
Claire Poynter’s letter, and placed it in 
his pocket, and then from another 
drawer took out a cigar holder, and 
held it in a hesitating fashion in his 
hand. 

a” 


he muttered. ‘‘ It is brutal. 


Yet I was in her thoughts, I am sure. 
I wonder if she really recognised me, or 
did something merely call me to her 
I must have it 


mind? Yes, I'll do it. 
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out to-night.’’ And he went down- 
stairs. 

Macleod was smoking when he 
entered the room, and Lady Elise was 
sitting buried in thought. She started 
as Pierpoint entered. He passed be- 
hind her, and as he sat down he placed 
his cigar holder on his right, almost 
touching her left hand, and proceeded 
to take a cigar from the box. As her 
eye fell upon the piece of meerschaum, 
Lady Elise gave a little shriek. Pier- 
point stole a piercing glance at her. 

‘* What is the matter,’’ said 
husband. 

‘*Oh nothing,’’ she replied, a 
pain shot through my heart,’’ and 
mechanically she took the cigar holder 
in her hands. 

Yes, it was the same! It was the 
one she had given to James Carruthers 
eight years before. His initials were 
on the gold band, entwined with hers, 
and she had had them engraved there. 

She looked from the cigar-holder to 
the man at her left, and was _ puzzled. 
She, too, began to feel that the night 
was ominous. She, too, felt that some- 
thing was about to happen, and, like a 
woman, she precipitated it. 

**Is this yours?’’ she asked, and as 
she asked it she knew she was asking 
a foolish question. 

‘* Of course,’’ he replied, ‘‘ why do 
you ask?’’ 

‘*Oh, simply because the 
don’t coincide with yours.’’ 


her 


sc 


initials 


‘* Oh, I see,’’ said Pierpoint with a—— 


laugh that sounded somewhat forced, 
** you have been examining it?’’ 

“* Yes,’’ she replied. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ it is mine because 
it was given to me ’’—and he stopped, 
and he saw her eyes grow wider, and 
then he added—‘‘ by an Englishman 
who passed through here on his way to 
the interior some four years ago.”’ 

There was a dead silence for a few 
moments. 

‘“What was his 
Macleod at length. 

“* Carruthers ’’ was the calm 
‘* Why, what is the matter, 
Macleod—you look ill?’’ 


name?’’ asked 


reply. 
Lady 
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‘*Oh, I am all right,’’ she said 
wildly, ‘‘ only I—we—knew—er—Mr. 
Carruthers, didn’t we?’’ And_ she 
appealed to her husband. 

‘* Yes,’”’ he replied shortly; and then 
the brute—jealousy—rose within him 
as he saw his wife’s white face. ‘‘ And 
a fine blackguard he was, too.”’ 

‘* You lie, Mr. Alan Macleod,’’ came 
the retort in clear, strong tones. 

‘* What?’’ cried Macleod, springing 
from his chair. ‘‘ You dare to—what 
do you know of him?”’ 

‘*Know of him?’ cried Pierpoint, 
rising in his turn, and looking straight 
at his visitor. ‘‘ What do I know of 
him. I know all. I am _ James 
Carruthers.’’ And a silence, like the 
silence that precedes the tropical storm, 
fell upon the room. 

The two men were on their feet. 
Lady Elise looked from one to the 
other, and then she saw a look of fear 
cross her husband’s eyes. 

‘* You must forgive me, Carruthers,’’ 
she heard him saying, and then the 
woman rose within her. 

‘*Come,”’ she said, taking her hus- 
band by the arm, ‘“‘ we must get back 
to the boat.’’ 

It was outraged nature that spoke— 
the nature of a woman who had given 
her love to a man, and had found that 
the man had toyed with it, and had 
lost his honour with a drab. 

‘*Come,’”’ she added, ‘‘ let us go.”’ 

But Carruthers had crossed the room, 
and was standing in front of the door. 
‘* No,” he said calmly, as he faced 
them, ‘‘ you shall not go until this 
matter has been settled. Seven years 
ago I passed out of your life, as I 
thought, for ever. Five years ago I 
read of your marriage, and on that dav 
James Carruthers died. John Pier- 
point took his place, and he buried him- 
self in Africa. He was determined that 
if you could be happy, you should be— 
at all events, as far as he was con- 
cerned.”’ 

He paused, and then went on. 

‘“* To-night you cross my path. Here, 
thousands of miles away from Eng- 
land, you dine at my table. Fate means 
that something must take place. 1 
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shall not try to avert it, for I should 
be a fool to fly in the face of Fate.”’ 

‘* What are you going to do?”’ asked 
Lady Elise. 

‘“*T am simply going to ask your 
husband to tell us the story—the whole 
story,”’ he replied. 

Mr. Macleod shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Come, Elise, let us go.’’ 

““You are not 
ruthers, ‘‘ until 

‘* What! Would you threaten us?” 
cried Macleod. 

‘*No,”’ replied Carruthers, ‘‘ but— 
Elise’’—and he paused over the name 

‘* ask your husband to tell you if | 
that which 


going,’’ said Car- 


” 








was guilty of stains my 
name.”’ 

‘* You entered no defence,’’ snarled 
Macleod. ‘* Come—out of the way.”’ 
And he made for the door. 

‘* No,’’ cried his wife, ‘‘ I shall not 
go until this matter is cleared up. 


You,”’ she said, turning to Carruthers, 
‘* hint at some mystery. You, Alan,’’ 
turning to her husband, ‘‘ can have no 
objection to telling me what you know. 
Do you know anything?’’ And_ she 
shot a penetrating look at him. 

‘* There is nothing to tell,’’ he said, 
and he appeared to quail beneath her 
eye. 

‘* There is something to tell,’’ said 
Carruthers. 

‘* Then for heaven's sake tell it, and 
let us be gone,’’ cried Macleod testily. 

Carruthers looked at Lady Elise. She 
was ghastly pale, but she gave the per- 
mission he sought by a slight inclina- 
tion of her head. 


“Tt is not a long story,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I never thought that I should 


ever tell it you. Perhaps even to-night 
—if he had not called me a blackguard 

I should not have told it. Perhaps, 
however, I should, as there seems to be 
something in the air that compels it. 
This is the story. You and I, Elise, 
loved each other. Mr. Macleod—as he 
is your husband I will give him his 
name—presumably loved vou, too. At 
least I hope he did. He knew your 
nature, and he realised that if my name 
could only be blackened you would 
He made up his mind 


never marry me. 
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to blacken it. In the circle in which he 
moved were a man and a woman 
named Poynter. She was a vile woman 
—I am sorry to speak so of the dead, 
but, unfortunately, it is necessary—and 
her husband was viler. They both owed 
money to Mr. Macleod. Poynter was 
threatening his wife with divorce, for 
there was another man, when my 
brother officer here’’—and a _ bitter 
smile crossed the lips of Carruthers— 
‘** promised the pair of them to release 
them from their debts if my name were 





substituted for the name of the other 
man.’’ Carruthers paused. Lady Elise 
Stood pale but determined. Her hus- 


band looked down, and occasionally 
puffed at his cigar. 

‘*Mr.- Macleod induced me to go 
down to the Poynters one night. We 
played cards, my wine was doctored— 


and—but details are not necessary— 
sufficient it is to say I was com- 
promised, and you—you cast me off. 


That is the story.”’ 
Macleod laughed. 
‘* And a beauty it is,’’ he said. 
minds one of the play. 


**Re- 


Come along, 


Elise.”’ 
Back came the retort like a_ pistol 
shot. 
‘Is it true?”’ 
‘“*True!’’ gasped her husband. 
rrue—I——_’”’ 
‘* Read that,’’ said Carruthers, and 


he placed Claire Poynter’s letter in her 
hand. 

She read it, 
her husband. 


and then she looked at 

‘* You cur,” she cried, ‘* the woman 
betrays you. Look,’’ and she flourished 
the letter before his eves. ‘' What 
things some men are. But you are 
much to blame,’’ she said, turning to 
Carruthers. ‘‘ Why, if you were inno- 


cent, did vou not contest the suit. You 
made no defence.’’ 

‘““He could not,”’ interposed 
Macleod. 


** Again you lie,’’ said Carruthers, 
and Mrs. Poynter’s letter proves it." 
‘* Then why did you not defend it?’’ 
cried Lady Elise. ‘‘Be silent,’’ and she 
turned impatiently upon her husband 
as he endeavoured to speak. 
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** Because another man’s name would 
have been dragged into it, if mine had 
been left out,’’ said Carruthers. 

‘*And you preferred to lose your 
honour,’’ said Lady Elise, ‘‘ and let me 
lose my life’s happiness, to shield 
another man? Come, is it credible?’’ 

‘*]T hope you believe me,’’ said Car- 
ruthers proudly. 

‘* Then tell me, who was the man?”’ 

There was no reply. 

‘** Again I ask you—who was it?”’ 

Carruthers remained silent. 

** Come, I have a right to know.’’ 

She heard a slight sound, and turned 
and saw a smile upon her husband’s 
face. The sight roused her. 

‘* You,” she cried, ‘‘ you smile. You 
who deceived me, and ruined this 
man’s name. You cur—there is no 
honour in you.”’ 

** Honour,’’ he 
white with passion, 
from you. You, whose father—but for 
him And then he stopped as he 
realised what he was saying. 

‘* My father!’’ she gasped, a light 
breaking on her, ‘‘ but for him—is it— 
is it true?’’ And she held out her hands 
appealingly to Carruthers. 

Carruthers nodded, and that was all. 

Lady Elise sank back in her chair, 
and buried her face in her hands. 

‘*Come, Elise,’’ said her husband, 
** let us go.” 

**Go!’’ she cried, as she rose from 
the chair. ‘‘ Go—with you. Never. 
I understand you now,’’ she added, 


retorted, turning 
*‘it comes well 
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turning to Carruthers, ‘‘ and your de- 
sire to shield our name. My father is 


dead, and cannot answer for what is 
How can | thank you? 


past. 
me.’ 

Carruthers was silent. 

‘* Jim,’’ she said, in a soft voice, 
‘* you loved me once—do you love me 
still?’’ And she looked appealingly at 
him. 

‘* Hush,’’ he said, ‘‘ you are over- 
wrought.’’ And he glanced at her hus- 
band. 

‘* He is nothing to me,”’ she retorted, 
interpreting his glance. ‘‘ He married 
me by deceit.”’ 

‘* Come along,’’ said Macleod, taking 
her arm. ‘‘ Let us go.’’ 

** Never,”’ she said. ‘‘ Jim, tell me 
—I want to know—in spite of the past 
—do you love me still?’’ 

Carruther could not speak. 
clined his head. 

‘* Then I stay here. Here,’’ she said, 
and crossing over she took Carruthers’ 
arm in hers. ‘‘ Here is my husband 
in the sight of God. Here in this lovely 
home I make my home. May 1?’’ 

Again Carruthers nodded. 

‘*But the people in England. 
will they say?’’ gasped Macleod. 

‘* Tell them,’’ said Lady Elise, 
calmly, ‘‘ tell them that Lady Elise 
is dead. She died up country. Tell 
them that, and go.”’ 

And Alan Macleod went out into the 
tropical night—alone. 


Tell 


He in- 


’ 


What 





GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


An Appreciation. 


By C. M. H. EDWARDS. 


N celebrating this year of the 
Centenary of Charles Dickens 
little, comparatively, has been 

said of a man contemporary with him, 
whose work also, though of a form 
different to that of the great author, 
bestowed much pleasure upon the pub- 
lic, and promoted, in no small measure, 
the physical and moral welfare of 
society at large. It is with the purpose 
of supplying in some small measure this 
deficiency, and mainly from the ethical 
point of view, that this article has been 
written. 

Contemplating the profuse and 
varied pictures of this great pre-Vic- 
torian caricaturist, who began his 
work and sold his first picture at the 
age of seven, one is impressed by the 
two extremes of coarseness and sensi- 
tive refinement—some have almost the 
exquisiteness, without the idealism, 
of William Blake—by the wonder- 
ful sense of movement and life in all 
of them, and by the extraordinary 
extravagance and simplicity of his 
style. Here will be an elaborate 
work, though only a few inches in 
size, and dozens of minute pictur- 
ettes within the picture, and 
crowds of little figures with mar- 
vellous expression on every face. 

By its side a whole world of sordid 
tragedy portrayed in the picture 

of a bridge, a few lights, and the 
figure of a girl crying out in 
despair as she falls, with the 
horror of what she does borne in upon 
her too late; and here, there, and 
everywhere tiny, slight sketches of a 
sleek, well-fed ‘‘ Smiling Oyster,’ a 
‘* Mushroom Peer’’ with a_ superiorly 
turned-up nose, some light elf-like little 
creatures, or a bottle staggering on its 
spider-like legs, drunk with its own 
spirits! 

Full of life, of a restless energy, im- 
petuous, hasty, enthusiastic, it is 
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curious that as works of art, Cruik- 
shank’s best pictures are his smallest. 
Not only his daintiness and more ex- 
quisite humour, but the feeling and sense 
of life and motion literally breathe out 
from these. In a_ sketch entitled 
** Shakespeare’s Cliff,’’ in which a man 
and girl are walking up a steep path 
on the cliff, one feels against one’s face 
the wind that comes sweeping over and 
round the edge of the cliff from the 
sea, and can almost hear the gasping 
breath of the two struggling against 
it. It is a marvellous little picture. 
This impression of a high wind is 
given again in one of his Fairy books, 
where he illustrates Jack and the Fairy 
Harp escaping from the giant who 
stands on the summit of a high cliff, 
his hair blown up about his head, and 
his garments flapping in the wind which 
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THE SMILING OYSTER. 


is sweeping the clouds in masses across 
the sky. 

There is another charming etching 
illustrating the same tale of Jack climb- 
ing the beanstalk, where, in the view 
disclosed as he climbs higher, a 
wonderful idea of space and solitude is 
given by a few simple strokes of the 
needle. In a quaint Birthday Confes- 
sion Book, some large coloured plates 
illustrating the seasons—a kind of 
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burlesqued Kate Greenaway studies— 
are scarcely recognisable as Cruik- 
shank, but the many slender stems of 
different grasses that spring up and 
form the margin of every page recall 
Mrs. Browning’s lines— 
‘* Nettles are everywhere, but 
The smooth green grasses are more 
common still; 
The blue of heaven 
Is larger than the cloud.”’ 
And it is upon that point of view that 
Cruikshank must have looked upon the 
world. 
In this, an age of such different 
thought and opinion, we scarcely per- 
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this actual contact, combined with his 
whole-hearted enthusiasm, that caused 
him to become such an extremist with 
regard to temperance. He had seen 
and felt the evil of drink, not only in 
the by-ways and alleys through which 
he passed, and in the taverns he fre- 
quented after the fashion of his time 
and class, but in his own home, his 
father having died from the effects of 
heavy drinking. Thus, though he was 
certainly ‘‘ convivial’? in his youth, 


and did not himself set the example 
until middle age, he thought enough to 
depict such evil and much other in his 
early pictures. 


Such thought and feel- 
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haps realize what a benefit Cruikshank 
was to the time in which he lived, and 
the elevating and reforming influence 
of his work. ‘This endeavour to benefit 
his fellow creatures was carried out not 
only during the later years of his life 
in his strenuous efforts in favour of 
Total Abstinence, when all his pictures 
were devoted to that evil, but almost 
from the beginning of his career. Like 
Dickens, he lived among the people he 
studied, seeing the ugly decay, almost 
hopeless side of life, but with kindly 
eyes, like Dickens, divining always 
possible good, and it was without doubt 
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ing are shown in the history of his £1 
note. One morning, on his way to the 
Guildhall, he passed Newgate, and saw 
hanging outside a group of human 
beings, among them three women, and 
making enquiry, he learned that they 
had been hanged for passing £1 forged 
bank notes! Horrified, he went 
straight back to his rooms, and at once 
designed and circulated his imitation 
bank note, with its grim row of men 
and women hanging by the neck, its 
implements of torture, and £1 wit 
large upon it. 

This picture, by 
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THE WRETCHED CONVICT DROOPS AND DIES. 


attracted, abolished once and for all 
capital punishment for such minor 
offences. He assisted largely also in 
abolishing Bartholomew’s Fair, a most 
scandalous scene of debauchery 
rollicking, by the picture of 

Friend’s Frying Pan.”’ 
all the weaknesses of a Bill for the 
better observance of Sunday, and 
appealed for those whom it ignored in 
his ‘‘ Sunday in London,’’ which is a 
cleverly satirical picture of ‘ Miserable 
Sinners,’’ a pew-full of bored, wealthy, 
fashionably-dressed people. Indeed, 
there is scarcely a picture without in- 
tent clearly shown therein of 
something or someone. 
cause was the thought of his 
*“Knacker’s Yard,’’ and ‘‘ Omnibus 
Brutes; which are they?’’ In this last 
the struggling, slipping, and panting 
horses of an omnibus are being lashed 
up a steep hill; evidently before the 
days of the omnibus that carried outside 
passengers as well! Cruikshank was 
immensely struck by a suggestion that 
neglected and starved girl-children of 


and 
‘* His 


He disclosed 


helping 
The animals’ 


the gutter of from five to ten years of 
age should be transported to Canada 
and the Western States of America (in 
the days of slavery, be it observed), and 
at once produced a picture of a lady and 
two would-be benevolent and smiling 
clergymen sweeping together and 
shovelling into a kind of dust-cart 
swarms of little children out of the 
gutter, with a written appeal under- 
neath to ‘‘ Glorious Old England ”’ 
(where it is, unfortunately, too true that 
‘‘ hundreds of thousands of children in 
the United Kingdom grow up _ to 
pauperism and crime’’) for help and 


prevention. Long before this he had 
befriended Queen Caroline in his car- 
toons, coarse though some of these 


may be. 

Then what pleasure he gave to the 
whole world of little people! In his day 
literature that children might enjoy was 
not considered. The unfortunate child 
then had no ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ no ‘* Seven 
Little Australians,’’ no ‘‘ Struwhel- 
peter ’’ even, and had to sit on a hard, 
little stool, with a stiff, clean frock, and 
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dreadfully clean hands, sleek and pain- 
full strained-up hair, and rejoice its 
imagination in such moral food for the 
mind as the ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant,’’ the 
‘Fairchild Family,’’ and __ horrible 
stories of the breaking of the ten Com- 
mandments. To thousands of such 
poor half-starved children came the 
Fairy Tales with Cruikshank’s delightful 
illustrations drawn from the point of 
view of the child’s mind. ‘‘ The only 
designer Fairyland has had,’’ Thackeray 
wrote of him. ‘* Mr. Cruikshank alone 
has had an insight into the character of 
the little people. They are something 
like men and women, and yet not flesh 
and blood; thev are laughing and mis- 
chievous, but why we know not.’’ 
Then this kindly friend of children set 
to work and re-wrote the fairy tales, 
partly in the cause of temperance, it is 
true, but certainly also with a wish to 
reform the stories in other ways. ‘This 
man, who lived in a *‘ boisterous con- 
vivial time,’’ saw all the coarseness and 
wrong thought inspired and encouraged 
even in Fairy Tales,and so re-wrote them 
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‘* nearer to his heart’s desire.’’ Dickens 
protested publicly against this altera- 
tion with surely something less of the 
clear understanding and large-hearted- 
ness that were such marked traits in his 
personality. He wrote that to ‘‘reserve 
them in their usefulness they must be 
as much preserved in their simplicity and 
purity and innocent extravagance as if 
they were actual fact.’’ Cruikshank’s 
better idea of such preservation is re- 
vealed in his answer, in which he says: 

For this evil I call attention 
to the story of Jack the Giant-killer ’’— 
he has just spoken of the purity of 
stories for children—‘‘ which is really 
little more than a_ succession of 
slaughterings and bloodshed. This sort 
of example cannot surely be very useful 
to the children of a civilized and 
Christian péople. Then that pretty 
little episode of Jack dropping his dinner 
into a bag suspended under his chin and 
pretending to cut his stomach open and 
daring and inducing the stupid Giant to 
do the same feat, which he does on his 
real stomach, and the shocking and dis- 
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gusting result thereof is surely neither 
useful nor innocent; and as to the purity 
of this tale, why there are in some of 
the old editions (such as Mr. Dickens 
wishes to be kept entire) some parts so 
gross that no decent person would re- 
print them for publication in the present 
day.”’ 

He goes on to say how such un- 
naturalness in a father as to induce the 
mother to leave their children in a wood 
to starve in consequence of poverty 
could not be 
possible, un- 
less the man 
was mad or 
under the in- 
fluence of 
drink, and so 
he attributes 
this mother’s 
conduct ‘“‘to 
that cause 
which marks 
its progress 
daily and 
hourly by 
acts of 
unnatural 
bru tality.”’ 
He shows 
that - young 
ogres biting 
little children 
and sucking 
their blood 
is not edify- 
ing, and that 
in the origi- 
nal Hop o’ 
my Thumb is 
an unfeeling 
artful liar 
and a thief. 
** Surely,’’ he protests, ‘‘ there is not 
much purity in lying and thieving, and 
such a display of artful falsehood and 
successful robbery cannot be very 
advantageous for the juvenile mind. 
as the first impressions upon a child’s 
mind are those that last the longest, it 
is therefore most important that those 
impressions should be as pure as pos- 
sible, and, if possible, morally useful to 
them throughout life.’’ 
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Soon after appeared Mrs. Ewing’s 
books, and in_ illustrating her 
‘* Brownies "’ it is to be regretted that 
Cruikshank drew no picture for that 
charming little story, ‘‘ An Idyll of the 
Wood,”’ for his quaint little book of the 
‘* Bee and the Wasp,’’ his leaves of 
grass, and his ‘‘ Rabbit Warren’’ in 
‘Puss in Boots "’ prove how finely and 
delicately he might have done this. The 
variety and versatility of Cruikshank’s 
genius are strikingly exemplified by a 
work of a 
wholly dif- 
ferent kind 
—his “‘ Life 
of Napo- 
leon.”’ 

His _ sin- 
cerity was 
of te ntimes 
proved by 
his refusal 
of commis- 
sions __ that 
were not 
consistent 
with his 
ideas = and 
conscience. 

His art 
did not es- 
cape Rus- 
kin’s notice, 
who men- 
tioned him in 
his ‘*‘Modern 
P ainters,”’ 
where his 
thought on 
Caricaturists 
in general 
applies to 
Cruiksha nk 
in particular. He wrote :—‘* Men of 
strong intellect and fine sense are 
found among the caricaturists, and 
it is to them that I allude in saying that 
the most subtle expression is often 
attained by ‘ slight studies.’’’ Also he 
wrote :—‘‘It is evident that many 
subjects of thought may be dealt with 
by this kind of art which © are 
unapproachable by any other, and that 
its influence must always be great. 
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By HARRY D. 


6 SUPPOSE that everyone has 

] some sort of skeleton in his 

family cupboard,’’ sighed Mr. 
Mumby sadly. 

The slender girl who was hanging 
affectionately upon his arm gazed at 
him in consternation, her big blue eyes 
round with astonishment. 

‘**Really, Lancelot, what is the matter 
with you this afternoon? I don’t think 
I have ever seen you so depressed. Are 
you sure you are quite well?” 

Lancelot Mumby shook his head 
miserably : ‘‘ It’s not that, Connie,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ thanks for asking all the same. 
I’ve been worrying a bit lately somehow 
—nothing to speak of, but——’”’ 

She looked into his face intently. 
‘*Lance, dear, I only remember your 
being like this once before—when you 
told me of your first marriage; do you 
remember ?”’ 

Mr. Mumby started guiltily and 
glanced behind him. They were stand- 
ing by the bandstand, and a number of 
people attracted by the music loitered 
near, or sat about in groups in the little 
green garden chairs. Too many people 
altogether to Mr. Mumby’s mind. 

**I say,’’ he said, “‘let’s get out of 
this—-come on.”’ 

She moved away in ready acquies- 
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cence, and as they made their way out 
of the throng more than one turned to 
look at the tall girl with the fair hair 
and pretty figure. 

She certainly was pretty, reflected Mr. 
Mumby, as he glanced sideways at her 
approvingly. Sort of girl a chap would 
never feel ashamed of, and if she did 
seem a trifle taller than himself, what 
did that matter? What he lacked in 
stature he could make up for in carr.age, 
and Mr. Mumby threw a chest that 
would have done credit to any guards- 
man. 

Soon they reached a part of the Park 
that was more deserted, and Mumby 
looked around him cautiously. The only 
person who was in sight at the moment 
Was a stalwart park-keeper, and he, for- 
tunately, was looking in the opposite 
direction. Mr. Mumby’s arm stole 
round the girl’s pliant waist. He drew 
her towards him and their lips met in a 
long clinging embrace. 

Presently she disengaged herself. 

‘* Lancelot, dear,’’ she protested, 
“‘you really ought not, you know. Some- 
one might see you.”’ 

‘‘It was a bit thoughtless, come to 
think of it,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘ some chap 
might have seen me and died of envy 
on the spot.”’ 
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She affected to shake him playfully, 
and they passed on down the path and 
out of the park gates, each of them 
entirely engrossed with the love-light 
shining in the other’s eyes. 

Outside the park, Mr. Mumby saw 
Connie Ferrers into the number 17 
motor bus which was to take her back 
to the restaurant at which she was em- 
ployed, and where she ** slept in.’’ For 
himself, Mr. Mumby decided that a bit 
of a walk would not be a bad thing. 
Just at the moment he felt that he was 
unequal to facing Bedford Park—and 
his own particular family skeleton. 

For poor Mumby had a skeleton in 
his family cupboard and now that he 
again had time to reflect upon the mat- 
ter, this skeleton assumed very alarming 
proportions indeed, 

‘lhe worst of it was that he had 
started out that afternoon with the in- 
tention of making a clean breast of it to 
Connie, but when it came to the point 
his courage had failed him. 

Thinking over the whole thing it was 
easy enough to see how it had all come 
about. He had met Connie Ferrers by 
accident. Going into the restaurant one 
day for lunch he had been waited upon 
by her, and he -had found the dainty 
little thing so attractive in her snowy 
cap and apron that he became a regular 
customer forthwith. For her part she 
had been taken with his kindly face and 
unassuming manner, and so when one 
day, greatly daring, he had ventured to 
suggest a visit to a theatre under his 
escort, she had assented readily enough. 

From this to the ‘‘ walking out " 
stage was an easy step, and it was not 
long before they became definitely 
engaged. But it must be confessed that 
here Lancelot Mumby was not quite so 
frank and open as he should have been. 
He was quite straightforward about his 
income, prospects, and so forth, but he 
was of a shy and nervous temperament, 
and it was a long while before he had 
been able to summon up sufficient cour- 
age to tell Connie Ferrers that he was 
a widower. He had been a little doubt- 
ful as to how she would take it. Not 
only that, but he shrank from referring 
to his loss. He had been genuinely fond 
of the first Mrs. Mumby, and when she 
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had died very suddenly only a few weeks 
after their marriage, he had been terribly 
distressed. When at last he had brought 
himself to speak of this, his fiancée, a> 
was Only natural, had been most sympa- 
thetic. So sweet and tender had she been 
that Lancelot had been upon the point of 
telling her everything without reserve. 
Undoubtedly he should have done so. 
But at the last moment his courage for- 
sook him. He kept one thing back. 

What had happened was this. 

Five years ago, when Lancelot 
Mumby was making arrangements for 
setting up house he discovered that his 
then fiancée, Miss Trimble, had rather 
large ideas. As Mrs. Mumby she re- 
quired a larger house to live in than 
Mr. Mumby’s rather meagre income 
permitted. It was therefore settled that 
her mother, Mrs. Trimble, should come 
and live with them and—incidentally— 
contribute her share towards expenses. 
Lancelot Mumby had agreed to this ar- 
rangement, and had taken a fairly large 
house in Bedford Park for a period of 
seven years. 

When his wife had died so shortly 
afterwards, Mumby’ found himself in 
possession of a home which he was quite 
unable to keep up without the assist- 
ance of his mother-in-law. ‘There had 
been some talk of trying to let it, but 
nothing had come of it, and eventually 
al] that happened was that Mrs. Trimble 
stayed on. Mrs. Trimble was still there. 
What was worse, Mrs. Trimble had not 
heard a word about his present engage- 
ment. Indeed, Mr. Mumby trembled to 
think of what she would say when it did 
come to her ears, for Mrs. Trimble was 
a large and overpowering female, and 
she ruled the unfortunate Mumby with 
a rod of iron. 

This, then, was the unpleasant pre- 
dicament in which Mr. Mumby found 
himself. What made it peculiarly 
aggravating was that he had just been 
informed by his firm, stationers in a 
large way in Fleet Street, that he was to 
receive a rise of salary. ‘This would 
render him independent of his mother-in- 
law as far as the rent was concerned, so 
there remained no real reason why the 
arrangement should not come to an end. 
His only difficulty was as to how to 
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HE LAID THE LOBSTER REVERENTLY BEFORE HER. 


break the news to Mrs. Trimble. What 
excuse could he make, short of telling 
her the truth? And as for that, he 
admitted to himself quite frankly, the 
truth was just what he dared not tell her. 

How he wished now that he had told 
Connie all about everything. If he had 
only been perfectly candid with her, he 
would now have been in a position to 
ask her advice, and it was advice that 
he felt he wanted. 

It was at this point in his reflections 
that Mr. Mumby pulled up suddenly. Of 


course! Why on earth had he not 
thought of him before? Stephen May- 
bury was the very man to help him. 

Stephen Maybury, a thorough man of 
the world, who was never at a loss in 
any circumstances. Why, the man lived 
not a couple of hundred yards away, 
and he should just about catch him on 
his return from business. He would go 
and consult him at once. 

Mr. Mumby’s luck was in. So was 
Mr. Maybury. Maybury moreover, 
was delighted to see Mr. Mumby and 
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was only too ready to give him what 
advice he could ; so the two conspirators 
adjourned to the parlour to hold their 
council of war. 

‘*What I wanted to see you about, 
Maybury,was this,’’ began Mr. Mumby, 
‘* you see rather a curious—er—situa- 
tion has—er—arisen, and—er—’’ 

‘* Come on, Mumby, my boy, out with 
it,’’ exclaimed Mr. Maybury heartily, 
‘ you’ve been getting into a scrape, 
eh?”’ 

‘** No, no,’’ said Mr. Mumby, prevari- 
cating hastily,’’ it’s merely a friend of 
mine- 





‘Oh, so it’s a friend of yours, is it? 
And what’s he been up to?”’ 

‘Well, you see, he’s got a—er— 
housekeeper # 





** Oh, ho! And she wants to marry 
him, eh? The old, old story; how well 
I know it!” 

‘““No, no,’’ protested Mr. Mumby, 
‘* you misunderstand me, really. It is 
this friend of mine who wishes to marry 
and sg 

‘*And she won’t have him! Splendid! 
Oh, ho, ho! Splendid!’ bellowed Mr. 
Maybury. 

Mr. Mumby began to grow a trifle 
restive. 





** Really, Maybury, I must protest. 
You are putting quite a wrong construc- 
tion, I assure you.”’ 

‘* Sorry, old man, sorry,’’ ejaculated 
the penitent Maybury, ‘‘ you tell your 
story, my boy, and I won’t say anoth:+r 
word—honour bright.’’ 

**Well,”” Mumby explained, ‘it’s 
really like this: This friend of mine nas 
this—er—housekeeper, and he wants to 
marry—er—somebody else altogether, 
you see. Well, he will have to give this 
housekeeper—er—notice. The trouble 
is that he doesn’t quite know how to sei 
about it, as the housekeeper is a little 
—er—uncertain, don’t you know.’’ 

“*T see,’’ said Mr. Maybury thought- 
fully, ‘* it is awkward—-very. In fact, 
it is rather hard to advise. Of course 
she will have to be told. He will have 
to be firm, of course. But it is just the 
way things are put 7 

Mr. Maybury waved his hand ex- 
pressively. 
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‘** Exactly,’’ assented Mr. Mumby, 
‘‘ that is just my view.’’ 

Mr. Maybury removed his pince-nez 
and began to polish them carefully. 
‘* I’ve always found in dealing with 
women,” he said, *‘ that a great deal 
may be effected by a _ present—not 
necessarily an  expensive—rather a 
judicious present, you know.”’ 

‘* Quite so, quite so,’’ agreed Mr. 
Mumby. 

‘* Now if I were your friend I should 
endeavour to deal with the situation 
somewhat on those lines—a_ firm 
attitude and a_present—a_ judicious 
present.”’ 

‘*Maybury, old fellow, I believe you’ve 
hit it,’’ exclaimed Mr. Mumby gratefully 
as he rose to go; ‘‘ I will convey to my 
friend your most excellent advice. You 
have hit the nail on the head—I feel sure 
of it.’’ 

The more he thought of it, the more 
certain was Mr. Mumby that Maybury 
was on the right track. It must be a 
judicious present. Now what would be 
most certain to appeal to Mrs. Trimble. 
Food! It must be something in the food 
line. Mrs. Trimble was very fond of 
her food. Now what? Fish? Yes— 
Lobsters! Of course, the very thing! 
If there was one thing more than an- 
other that Mrs. Trimble doted on, it was 
a lobster. 

Mr. Mumby carolled joyfully to him- 
self. He counted the battle already 
more than half won. 

He paid a visit to the nearest fish- 
monger. Investing in a_ particularly 
fine specimen, he bore it home with him 
in triumph. 

He had pushed open the front door, 
and was taking some pains over the 
brushing of his boots, when he received 
his first set-back. 


The dull roar of the gong resounded 
in the passage. His visit to Maybury 
had taken longer than he thought. He 
was late! 

Mr. Mumby glanced at the tall grand- 
father’s clock in horror. It was a 
quarter to eight, and washed, brushed 
and clothed in clean raiment, he should 
now have been standing in the dining- 
room awaiting the advent of Mrs. 
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Trimble. Mr. Mumby broke into a cold 
perspiration. 

The stairs creaked as someone of 
uncommon bulk slowly descended with 
firm and deliberate tread. Mr. Mumby’s 
heart seemed to stand still. Instantly 
he realised that this was scarcely an 
auspicious moment for the presentation 
of his gift. In a moment, with a dex- 
terity that surprised himself, he had 
popped the fish basket beneath his coat, 
which he then proceeded to button 
tightly round him. He was painfully 
conscious of the lopsided effect which 
this imparted to his figure; but he had 
no time to experiment as to how it might 
be more naturally disposed before Mrs. 
Trimble swept into view. 

Garbed in all the majesty of her black 
satin gown, Mrs. Trimble was indeed an 
imposing figure ; and beneath the elabor- 
ate structure of her cap, her face just 
now was set in severe lines. Mrs. 
Trimble was seriously annoyed. 

Mr. Mumby coughed in an ingratiat- 
ing manner. 

‘* Ahem,”’’ he said. 

** Lancelot,’’ said Mrs. Trimble, ‘‘you 
are late,’’ Her tone was withering. 

‘‘Late?”” he exclaimed, trying to 
appear surprised, ‘‘ why, I do believe I 
am. My watch must have stopped 

‘“ That will do, Lancelot,’’ she in- 
terrupted firmly, ‘‘ there is no need to 
invent excuses. You are late—that is 
quite sufficient.”’ 

Mr. Mumby began a_ stuttered 
apology. ‘‘I am really most awfully 
sorry. I—er——’’ 

Mrs. Trimble turned a basilisk eye 
upon him. Her gaze, resting first upon 
his head, ran slowly downwards. For 
one awful moment it seemed to linger 
upon the bulge beneath his left elbow— 
there was an instant of sickening sus- 
pense—then to his indescribable relief it 
travelled on until it reached his feet. 

“* Have you brushed your boots ?’’ she 
demanded. 

Lancelot hastened to re-assure her. 

““Very well, then, kindly go and 
make yourself clean—I shall begin 
without you.’’ And Mrs. Trimble swept 
into the dining room. 

Mumby flew upstairs like one 
possessed. Making a breathless toilet, 
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he threw himself into his rather thread- 
bare dress suit, and tackled his tie with 
trembling fingers. The minutes seemed 
like hours, but at last he was ready— 
and then he found himself again con- 
fronted with the problem of the lobster. 
What was he to do with it? He could 
not leave it where it was now—on his 
bed. He would have to take it down 
with him and present it at the first 
auspicious moment. He determined that 
on his way to the table he would deposit 
it upon the sideboard—and trust to 
luck. 

The manceuvre succeeded better than 
he had any right to expect. Mrs. 
lrimble when he entered the dining 
room, was engaged in reading Ann—the 
* general ’’—a lecture, and he was able 
to dump the rush basket unnoticed. 

He was bolting his soup against time 
when Mrs. Trimble again turned her 
attention to him. 

‘* And now, Lancelot, when you have 
quite finished gobbling your food, I 
wish to know what you were hiding 
under your coat when you came in.”’ 

Some soup found its way into Mr. 
Mumby’s_ windpipe. He spluttered 
painfully. 

Mrs. Trimble watched his convulsions 
with an unfriendly eye, and presently, 
when the spasms became less violent: 
‘* You shouldn’t eat so fast,’’ she said; 
‘ are you better now? or shall | direct 
Ann to pat you upon the back?” 

Mr. Mumby with many gurgles as- 
sured her of his complete recovery. 

‘* Very well, then, perhaps you will 
be good enough to tell me what you 
were trying to hide from me.”’ 

‘* Well—er—it was only intended to 
be a little—er—surprise,’’ he said. 

He went to the sideboard and with 
some nervousness brought the basket 
forward. 

‘* You see I knew how fond you were 
of—er—this sort of thing.’’ Unwrap- 
ping the lobster he laid it reverently 
before her. 

‘* Well I never, sir! How dare you?’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Trimble with great 
heat. 

‘“‘Eh, what?’ he stammered in 
bewilderment. 

Mrs. Trimble suddenly awoke to the 
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fact that the ‘‘ general’’ was an inter- 
ested spectator. 

‘* Ann—leave the room!’’ she com- 
manded in a voice of thunder. 

Ann, who, it may be mentioned, was 
in all things the creature of Mrs. 
Trimble, beat a hasty retreat; and her 
mistress felt that she was more able to 
grapple with the situation. 

‘* T think you might at least have had 
the decency, Lancelot Mumby, not to 
criticise my catering before the ser- 
vants,’’ she said, her voice shaking with 
suppressed emotion. 

Lancelot was amazed. 

‘* But, really, I never dreamt——’’ 
he began. 

‘*Thank you—that will do,’’ she 
interrupted, ‘‘ actions sometimes speak 
louder than words. You not only bring 
food home with you, but you even flaunt 
it under my very nose—and before the 
servants, too!’’ 

Mrs. Trimble invariably spoke of Ann 
in the plural. ‘*‘ And when I think of 
all the thought I’ve given tq the house- 
keeping. Lain awake night after night 
sometimes !’’ At the memory her voice 
grew shaky. 

**But what have I done?” he pro- 
tested. ‘‘I take the trouble to bring 
you home a little present and it’s taken 
like this. It’s too bad, really.’’ 

Mrs. Trimble refused to be appeased. 
“‘Am I to do the catering in future or 
am I not? That’ what I want to know.”’ 

‘* Why, hang it all, I’ve never said 
a word against your catering, never!"’ 

‘** As for actually saying anything, | 
should hope not, indeed. A hint’s a 
hint, however, and when, after any 
amount of trouble, I’ve managed to get 
a beautiful dressed crab for your supper 
—and then you come and fling a lobster 
in my face—well, it’s cruel, I call it, 
downright cruel.” 

Mr. Mumby’s stock of patience was 
at an end; and when he thought of the 
subject which that wretched lobster was 
to have introduced so tactfully, despera- 
tion seized him. 

** Dash it all,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
on earth was I to know that there was 
dressed crab for supper? If you don’t 
like the lobster you can leave it.’’ 


‘* Leave it, sir, can 1?’’ snorted Mrs. 
Trimble, ‘‘ then I leave it to you!” 

She found she was unable to give the 
latter part of the remark the withering 
emphasis that she intended—the words 
seemed unaccountably familiar. She 
hastened to add, ‘‘ I will leave it you in 
my will, sir.’’ 

By this time Mr. Mumby’s blood was 
fairly up. He saw red. 

‘Then do so—pray do so. In the 
meantime may I suggest that it finds a 
temporary resting-place in the dustbin?’’ 

‘* Lancelot,’’ screamed Mrs. Trimble, 
‘* how dare you?”’ 

‘* Allow me,”’ he said. 

Seizing the lobster he walked towards 
the open window. 

‘* Lancelot,’’ shrieked Mrs. Trimble, 
‘**Lancelot!’’ She flung herself upon 
him. 

Now when Mumby went towards the 
window he had not the faintest inten- 
tion of actually throwing the lobster—a 
pretence of throwing would have been 
sufficient to vindicate ‘his manhood. 
But when Mrs. Trimble made her charge 
he was seized with an overmastering 
impulse, and he threw. As he threw, 
Mrs. Trimble struck up his arm—and 
the result was disastrous. 

A large china jar, eastern and of some 
value, stood upon a corner bracket. It 
had been the most cherished possession 
of the late Mr. Trimble. 

The lobster flying at a tangent, struck 
this sacred relic causing it to totter on 
its base. For a moment the jar hung in 
mid-air. Mrs. Trimble dashed forward 
She was too late. In another instant it 
fell—and was shivered into fragments at 
her very feet. 

‘* Oh,”’ wailed Mrs. Trimble, and 
then again, ‘‘ Oh! oh!”’ 

Mr. Mumby, appalled at the magni- 
tude of the disaster, stood paralysed 
with horror. Nothing could ever undo 
the damage he had wrought. He had 
burnt his boats behind him. As he put 
it to himself; this time he had fairly 
done it. 

Mrs. Trimble, turning from the 
wreckage, bent upon the wretched little 
man a look of mingled grief and fury. 

It was at this precise moment that 
Mr. Mumby perceived, to his undoing, 
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that a portion of the lobster, a claw, 
falling a trifle later than the jar, had 
alighted upon the good lady’s head, 
where it waggled like some exaggerated 
hair ornament. He became hysterical. 
Throwing himself into a chair, he burst 
into peals of mirthless laughter.”’ 

‘* Mad,”’ said Mrs. Trimble, ‘‘ stark, 
staring, raving mad!’’ 

Transfixing him with a glare which 
froze his blood, she swept from the 
room. : 

Mr. Mumby’s laughter ceased as sud- 
denly as it began. It was followed by a 
fit of the most terrible depression. Good 
heavens! What had he done? She 
would never forgive him, never. _What- 
ever should he do? And the little man 
wrung his hands in the extremity of his 
anguish. 

What was she doing now he wondered. 
Talking it over with Ann—of course. 
Ann was just as bad—backed her up in 
everything. Anyhow, he had frightened 
her just now. He had been a bit hys- 
terical—and she had said he was mad. 
Very well—let her go on thinking he 
was mad—do her good. What was she 
up to now? 

He went to the door and listened. 
They were in the kitchen—the two of 
them—talking it over. 

Presently the clatter of Mrs. Trimble’s 
tongue ceased fora moment. Ann alone 
was speaking. 

‘*Oh, ma’am,’’ she said, ‘‘ but he 
must be mad.”’ 

Mad, was he? All right, he would 
see about that. He would give them 
mad—teach them a lesson. What was 
that? Ann was coming up the passage. 
She was being sent to reconnoitre. 

Mr. Mumby plunged beneath the table 
and concealed himself behind the cloth. 

Ann came cautiously into the room 
and peered about her. 

** Well,” she said, ‘‘ that’s a funny 
thing.”’ 

From his hiding place Mumby could 
see a pair of elastic side boots perambu- 
lating. They came within a yard of him 
and stopped. Ann spoke again. 

** Wherever can he be?” she said. 

**Yah, yah, yah!’’ screached Mr. 
Mumby, pouncing at her. 

**Ouch!”’ cried Ann, ‘ ouch-ouch!’’ 
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In three bounds she was outside the 
door. Her screams could be heard 
growing fainter in the distance. 

Mr. Mumby sat himself upon a chair 
and reviewed the situation. 

Now that he had fairly committed 
himself he found time to repent his 
action. ‘They might make things very 
unpleasant for him—might get him shut 
up or something, a horrible idea which 
made him feel a little faint. 

Mr. Mumby happened to be sitting 
facing the door. Was it his imagination, 
or was the door slowly closing? He 
sprang to his feet. Too late! The door 
was pulled to with a snap, and locked 
upon the other side. 

‘** Hi!’’ he shouted, beating upon the 
panels with his clenched fists, ‘‘ Hi, hi!’’ 
* * * * * * 

Half-an-hour later a bedraggled little 
figure might have been seen risking the 
ten-foot drop from the dining room sill, 
and making a perilous re-entry by means 
of a broken pane in the scullery window. 

Mr. Mumby stole cautiously towards 
the kitchen with rapidly-beating heart. 
Everything seemed strangely silent. He 
threw open the kitchen door. There was 
no one there. He went over the house. 
It was entirely deserted. 

In the bedrooms there were traces of 
a hurried packing. 

‘* Hurroo!’’ exclaimed Mr. Mumby. 
He broke into a kind of war-dance— 
weird and wonderful. 

. * * * 7 * 

A week afterwards Mrs. Trimble, 
having failed to obtain any satisfaction 
at the local police station, went to in- 
vestigate upon her own account. As 
she went up to the front door she 
glanced nervously at the windows—she 
vaguely felt that something terrible 
would appear there. She rang the bell. 

The door was opened by a charming 
young woman with the bluest of blue 
eyes and the yellowest of golden curls. 

Mrs. Trimble staggered back. 

‘““Who are—who are you?" she 
stammered. 

‘“*I am Mrs. Mumby,"’ replied the 
radiant vision coldly, ‘‘ can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

Mrs. Trimble turned and _ tottered 
away. 
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HERE are two factors in business, 

7 the demand and the supply. 

The demand is practically limit- 
less for boys, and the supply is 
limited. The schoolmaster who could 
evolve a sensible plan of education, after 
paying for which a boy would be fitted 
to earn his living, would absorb _ all 
boys. No one tries to alter the plan, 
because the Universities, the entrance 
examinations for the bar and medicine, 
for the army and navy all insist on cer- 
tain subjects. Germany, under the guid- 
ance of its emperor, is perceiving that 
the object is not to make young Greeks 
and Romans, but young Germans. Eng- 
land fails to grasp the point. We cannot 
be Greeks and Romans, its instructors 
cry; let us be the next thing to it, and 
write illiterate Latin prose—prose 
which, as one authority puts it, would 
make a stone cutter of the fourth century 
sick. 

The old foundations have gone to the 
rich; an oppidan was a town’s boy at 
Eton in the days of the pious Henry, 
who founded Eton. Rugby was a town 
school, so was Eton, so.1 expect was 
Winchester. Yeoman John founded 
Harrow, for the wealthy? Other 
schools have followed in their train, at 
prices to suit every one’s pocket. 

Boarders are the first essential of the 
up-to-date educational system ; different- 
iated into boys and girls and graded 
according to their parents’ means, but 
the first requisite is boarders. It is like 
hunger and thirst, an elemental crav- 


To cater for large numbers, as the 


genius of Lyons and Lipton testifies, is 
to be placed on the high road to wealth ; 
not wealth beyond the dreams of 
avarice, for growing lads have healthy 
appetites, but modest wealth. This is 
necessary that the instructor may re- 
create his exhausted spirits at the founts 
of European culture. In the older days 
of lesser ideals, it was merely required 
that each boy should bring his own 
knite, spoon and fork, ‘‘which will not 
be returned’’; now he has to give a 
term’s notice previous to the day of the 
term he is entering on; why? 

Having discussed the hire of the 
labourer, there remains the task. What 
does the labourer give? Firstly in ath- 
letics. Violent athletics deplete the ner- 
vous energy; about forty-five the 
effects are felt, if not earlier. Death is 
rare at the public school age. There 
was a medical manifesto on the subject 
of athletics some time ago; has it been 
attended to? One very eminent 
physician says the public schools do not 
give their failures; these are heard of in 
the doctors’ consulting rooms. It would 
be well amidst the cheering on prize 
davs, to include the boys who are broken 
down. This very day, talking to a boy 
fresh from a public school, he said two 
dozen fellows are blazoned on_ the 
boards, but what happens to the 
hundreds of others? That is just what is 
wanted, a bureau, to which public 
school boys could write, and say of what 
use their education had been towards 
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their success in life. Years ago it was 
stated in one paper that dinner in one of 
the colonies was given to public school 
men, and that very many sat down ; they 
needed the dinner too. 

Think of the curriculum. Early rising ; 
work before breakfast ; eight hours work 
a day, and compulsory games. Boys 
stand it because they have splendid vi- 
tality to draw on, and they are at an age 
where death is very rare. Given material 
of this elastic kind, and it is natural for 
« conscientious or ambitious school- 
master — choose the adjective! — 
to make the best of it. Bishop 
Weldon, speaking at the Britisu 
Association, told us how there has crept 
in a custom of pre-preparatory public 
scholarships ; that is, preparatory school 
masters, anxious that their little lads 
should take scholarships at the public 
schools, offer scholarships to clever and 
still smaller little lads. 

Was it not the late great head-master 
of Loretto, who had once in the Rugby 
football fifteen of Oxford University 
eleven old Loretto boys, who was 
against competitions of all kinds for 
boys? 

It was found that in the army a 
greater proportion of men suffered from 
consumption than in civil life; answer— 
stuffy barrack rooms. Chests were ex- 
panded sometimes four inches in four 
months, and lung cavities caused. Heart 
disease followed on some kinds of mus- 
cular work. Medical inspection, inde- 
pendent medical inspection is looking 
after elementary schools; of course not 
a quarter as much as is needed, but still, 
it is there. 

In public school education, as in 
everything else, a new system is needed. 
Enquiry wants to be made, not of the 
persons who run the show; not even of 
those who have taken good places, but 
of the rank and file, who naturally never 
get their voices heard. Under the exam- 
ination system, those whom the curri- 
culum benefits come to the front. It has 
suited them, and they apply it to the 
next generation. 

Where is the success of examinations 
and of athletics which are compulsory ? 
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There is a dearth of candidates for the 
army. A medical paper warns men 
against medicine. It is a platitude to 
say candidates for ordination are 
falling off; booksellers are being 
crushed out of existence. On one side 
the shop are toilet articles; on the other 
a few books; publishers say that no one 
now will buy a book that costs more 
than a shilling. 

In the elementary schools a_ boy’s 
training is without any reference to the 
fact that he will have to earn his bread ; 
in the upper classes the long strenuous 
hours of work have produced, almost, 
but not quite, the ominous sign that oc- 
curred before the Romans had to leave 
Britain. Mr. Putnam in his ‘‘ Publishers 
and their Public’’ mentions that the pub- 
lishers’ issues had_ ceased to reach 
Britain. In provincial English towns 
now no one can look at a book before 
buying it, unless it happens to be in the 
circulating library; it pays no longer to 
keep books for sale, as it used to do. 

What is the object of compulsory 
Greek? It is two-fold; as before said, 
if the teachers have been taught Greek, 
they must teach it in turn. ‘Those who 
have excelled in Greek set the pace. 
Secondly, it is a test. The pious foun- 
ders gave large endowments to our 
public schools and our universities ; Ox- 
ford was a place to find the poor travel- 
ling scholar, long before Mr. Rhodes. 
Men received from the Vice-Chancellor 
a license to beg ; the long vacation gave 
time for harvest. These endowments 
are now in the hands of the rich. Every- 
thing is open to public competition ; only 
poor boys do not happen to have been 
taught the higher mathematics or Greek 
lambics. That is all; the fairness is 
obvious! 

Greek acts in another way ; once every 
one had to sign the thirty-nine articles ; 
Theodore Hook got into trouble by 
offering to sign forty. Those who 
signed were members of the established 
church. This was done away with; but 
you do not so easily get over an ancient 
university. Ask a certain standard in 
Greek and Latin, and you will get the 
same class as you got with the thirty- 
nine articles. You have then the real 
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motive for asking a certain standard in 
Greek. It is true Lord Curzon mentions 
a large sum was offered to Oxford, if 
they would abandon Greek, but . they 
were too wise. It is of the same use as 
a Theological College to a bishop. One 
church dignitary pointed out at a 
diocesan conference how he _ had 
recommended a _ learned man _ for 
ordination; and the episcopal answer 
was, let him go through the usual 
course at a theological college, where 
his sponsor affirmed he would have been 
competent to instruct the principal. 
Thus the proper numbers are kept up at 
theological colleges, while a crude re- 
fusal is avoided; Greek, the XXXIX 
Articles, the suggestion of a theological 
college to a man of ripe age and know- 
ledge all serve the same purpose; the 
class of men wanted is obtained, the 
class not wanted debarred; it is like the 
entrance fee at a club. 

Statesmanship, the guiding hand, pre- 
fers to go drowsily down the old ways; 
to keep to established maxims, and first 
among them to the custom hallowed by 
centuries, caning; any one can see it 
is the backbone of discipline, super- 
ficially regarded, and it requires an 
original mind, like that of Napoleon, to 
decree its abolition. Let it then be 
granted with other axioms of polite life 
that it is good for boys to be caned ; and 
that if, as in our humanitarian days, 
masters do not-care to, prefects must: 
some One canes, and the British boy 
loses none of the benefits of public 
school training. But perhaps, after all, 
boys do not go to school either to be 
caned, or play games; at least not 
chiefly; that could be done inexpen- 
sively anywhere. Let this be an axiom. 
Alike the Public School Master, the pub- 
lic, the parents and the boys are con- 
fronted by the problem: What, then, do 
they go to school for? To this there is 
no answering axiom ready. Indeed, the 
head master, when he grants an inter- 
view to anxious parents, deprecates any 
discussion of this subject. If it is 
pressed, he remarks genially, ‘‘Oh, all 
you parents worry too much. I never 
settled my walk in life till I left the 
university’’; which to the initiated 
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means that he found it only led to the 
clerical and scholastic professions. Will 
the public school system help you for 
ranching, or in the colonies? Did the 
Dominion Premiers cry the other day : 
Give us of your public school men? Does 
Manchester and London reiterate the 
cry? Does the Press? Well then! 

Lately Mr. Balfour, speaking, said 
how Mr. Gladstone had told him of prob- 
lems of ever increasing difficulty await- 
ing his generation. He in turn said the 
future would find it even worse. Horace 
made the same remark about deterior- 
ation. The school master, fortified by 
Horace, who, alas! no longer suffices 
for a fine polish before turning a man 
out into the greater world, must reflect 
that he is born into a degenerate age. 
Only eighty years ago to give a boy 
quotable knowledge of Horace or 
Homer was to open to him the avenue 
to fame. The story goes that on one 
occasion a parliamentary orator ended 
with the opinion of Demosthenes. Much 
as the other day, Lord Lansdowne, 
having no better argument to offer, 
quoted the illustrious opinion of Pro- 
fessor Oman, and to show that he was 
not making an excerpt from the Profes- 
sor’s works, after reading them himself, 
and so getting his mind overborne by a 
mightier intellect, said the extract had 
been supplied him by a correspondent 
he was not acquainted with, who 
thought it might be useful at this trying 
juncture; ‘‘Any port in a storm,”’ mur- 
mured the House respectfully. 

But Lord Morley, hardened by long 
years of familiarity with literature, did 
not quail, as the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion expected, before a_ professorial 
opinion, which was moreover in print; 
though it was that of an F.B.A. which 
all the world knows to be something 
different from, yet alike in nature to, its 
congener, the simple B.A; and not 
what the Hindu student calls, as has 
been cruelly pretended, Failed B.A.; 
which, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells us, 
is thought by the aspiring native to be 
not so good as B.A., but better than 
nothing at all. Better informed people 
correct the error, and assert its meaning 
to be Full B.A., while yet again, others 
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looking forward into the brighter world, 
where woman will enjoy all her rights, 
argue that as the disproportion in the 
learned professions between the sexes 
becomes less, and 

‘‘Sweet girl graduates, with their 

golden hair”’ 

equal those of the sterner sex, it will be- 
come necessary to differentiate them ; 
and in prescience of that time F.B.A. 
has been excogitated, as the new affix 
of the ‘‘Fairer’’ Scholar, while B.A. 
remains the sole possession of the under- 
graduate after the strife is over, and the 
degree won. Solutions of the riddle, | 
nearly add, may be sent to the author, 
who will suitably reward the reader of 
it: or better still, let an F.B.A. be in- 
terviewed, and, if of the fairer sex, 
photographed in different attitudes. But 
the F.B.A. has almost made me forget 
Demosthenes; though, if common 
opinion be true, Demosthenes and Lord 
Morley would have had no chance at all 
with her, unless indeed she had been 
handicapped by placing his pebbles in 
her mouth. Lord Morley, like Mr. 
Jowett when the curate of the parish 
was rumoured to have called on him in 
his lodgings at his landlady’s instance, 
that he might unbosom himself since he 
sat so silent, evidently with something 
on his mind, only rose to say, ‘“‘I think | 
examined you for Smalls,” or its par- 
liamentary and historical equivalent. 

The quotation from Demosthenes be- 
ing ended, up jumped a member, saying 
the Right Honourable Gentleman did 
not finish the passage; had he done so, 
the House would have seen that this 
world-famed orator and ripe statesman 
controverted instead of supporting the 
views he has just expressed. Listen to 
the continuation of the quotation. Then 
there rolled forth such a sonorous flood 
in strange, yet half-familiar vocables, 
sO majestic in its rhythm, so passionate 
in its denunciation, so pitiless in its 
calm, cold logic, that, while the mighty 
cheering again and again greeted its 
close, the discomfited minister, beaten 
at his own game, could only sit in help- 
less silence. The next day honourable 
members turned to Demosthenes, both 
in the original and the translation; at 
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first in secret, ashamed to confess they 
did not know the passage ; then by twos 
and threes; and finally the lobbies 
hummed with excited members search- 
ing in deep consultation. The orator 
was stayed on what had since his 
speech become a triumphal march, and 
many a copy of Demosthenes was held 
appealingly towards him: he brushed 
them all aside and strode on loftily, 
laconically declaring that the language 
he had used was Irish. Of such advan- 
tage in the good old days was Greek 
to the statesman ; and of course, in pub- 
lic opinion it followed, to the rest of 
mankind ; but that was in the days when 
the House of Commons, very prudently, 
sent to prison the printer who gave a 
report of their debates to the world. 
Fancy, if it had been otherwise, and an 
Irishman among the reporters had told 
the tale. In the House of Commons, 
however, even as it was, the incident 
begat a distrust of the classics ; members 
try to put it down to a dislike to dis- 
play ; but the fact is that, after a public 
school education, plain, nervous Eng- 
lish is safer ground, now that there is 
a learned press gallery. Thus dethroned 
from public life, Greek still holds its 
own in the cloisters ; ‘‘May you my Cam 
and Isis preach it long,’’ the use to the 
intellect of the tongues of Greece and 
Rome. 
‘*Come, rest in our bosoms, my own 
stricken deer ; 
Though the herd may forsake thee ; 
thy home it is here.’’ 

But it is difficult for more than a couple 
of generations to turn a deaf ear to the 
herd: the fact is times are altered. In 
the good old days,there were the church, 
the schools, the professions generally, 
and these absorbed comfortably all the 
schools could turn out. Now all are 
overstocked ; and the young men, com- 
ing from public schools or universities, 
have to make their way in the ordinary 
everyday struggle when they step out 
into it from the calm sequestered life; 
they are leaving the place, where a 
false quantity counts against them, for 
a larger sphere, where no one cares for 
longs and shorts; while a man of affairs 
would as soon ask you to jump over his 
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dining-room table, or bow! to him in 
the quiet of Lombard Street, after the 
city had emptied, as he would look at 
your copy of Latin elegiacs or Greek 
lambics. 

It is pitiful to see the degrees of B.A. 
bestowed, and hear the Vice-Chancellor 
give candidates ‘‘license to lecture and 
do all other things which belong to that 
degree,’’ five hundred years ago, and to 
know that they walk out of the Con- 
vocation House into a cold world that 
cares nothing for lectures, for Greek, or 
for Latin: and yet they have to persuade 
that world to give them bread, and this 
is the kind of chance they have; one 
out of every six assistant schoolmasters 
can hope to marry, that is the official 
forecast; and employment is best be- 
tween the ages of twenty-two and 
thirty-two. 


Yet what is the parent to do? He has 
the boy; he is willing to educate him: 
some public schools prepare for a 
special course: the medical, or commer- 
cial, or the army, but mostly the univer- 
sities block the way. Is there no protest ? 
Yes. Years ago I| spoke in a college 
debating society at Oxford, against the 
examination system. Forty to fifty 
young men decided, without a division, 
that examinations were a mistake; yet 
they go on. There had been a manifesto 
in the Nineteenth Century against them, 
signed by all the best men in England. 
What they thought is what every 
student knows: see that men learn and 
think on their own lines. But this re- 
quires a wonderfully good teacher. A 
business man commented on the German 
system as not being good. ‘‘You know 
how unpopular in a class the man is who 
won’t just learn after the Professor’s 
way, and who wants to know. The best 
man is not the one who cannot do a thing 
unless the Professor has shown him 
how.”’ The Oxford union had a debate 
on the proposal that the undergraduates 
should be represented on the governing 
body of the university. Why not? They 
know, they said, where the shoe 
pinches. Very lately I heard of a debate 
at a public school, on a motion which 
declared that the public school system 
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was good in many ways, but that it did 
not prepare boys for life. It was carried 
by a large majority. It is no longer a 
case of 
‘*Alas! Regardless of their doom 
The little victims play.’’ 

Like the boy in Sir Walter Besant’s 
book, boys now know that successful 
men do not repeat in business hours 
‘*Balbus built a wall,’? or ask whether 
Homer was written by Homer. The 
very ladies’ schools are taking up the 
question. There are lectures on Domes- 
tic Economy ; one great girls’ school has 
even a business course, and in a few 
years we shall not hear so much of bad 
investments. But meanwhile, nothing 
can really be done, until the parent has 
a free hand; to do that he must be able 
to beg the schoolmaster to be practical. 
That the schoolmaster may be practical, 
he must be able, with the countenance 
of Mr. Balfour, a learned man, if ever 
there was one, to insist on the univer- 
sities giving him a free hand, and doing 
away with compulsory—anything. Then 





with our splendid material, and our 
thorough teaching — for, oh! how 


thoroughly the classics are taught — 
England will again lead the world. 

But in the immediate present the 
question arises, what can the parents 
do? The answer is, little or nothing. 
National life is on such a large scale 
that it must be organised on_ national 
lines or left in a state of chaos. The 
universities are in an impregnable 
position; much as_ the old boroughs 
used to be, when Newcastle asserted its 
privileges to the common detriment. 
The towns were able to prevent free in- 
dustry, and Manchester and Birming- 
ham grew great because industry was 
free there. Newcastle would rather let 
a ship perish than an unfree carpenter 
should work with one that was free. ‘‘No 
strangers shippe whatever, though she 
be in never such great distresse and 
sinking, must be pylotted into the river 
by any other seaman but a Freeman of 
Newcastle.’’ In the interim one is sent for 
(being 16 miles backward and forward), 
and often either she is lost or driven 
away by a storm. Greek and Latin are a 
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stock in trade, much like the freedom of 
the old boroughs used to be; let them 
become honorary as the freedom is now. 
They are beautiful languages no doubt; 
a well, as every private tutor can testify, 
of never ending delight to the pass man. 
Yet they are hardly practical, but rather 
like the cockade in the coachman’s hat, 
which assists neither in drawing or 
guiding the vehicle, but is simply a 
source of legitimate pride and gratifi- 
cation to those sitting behind him, art 
for art’s sake. Just as the man of re- 
cent wealth finds that the portraits of 
his ancestors in the dining-room have 
the effect of hors-d’oeuvres; so Greek 
gives a graceful trend to the mind; in- 
valuable to those who have other means 
of support, and therefore only need their 
mind as a private demesne, and who live 
in a world of their own; but as the ances- 
tors are never chosen before the dining 
room and the dinner, so, perhaps like 
the great excavator of Troy, it would 
be well to make a fortune in banking, 
before turning to the practical elucida- 
tion of Homer. 

The schoolmaster’s case is a hard 
one; he learns Greek and Latin because 
he has to, much as the monastic orders 
kidnapped boys of tender years, when 
monasteries were on the down grade. 
Neither he or the college tutor can be 
expected to desire their immediate dis- 
use; as well ask a mitred abbot to vote 
for the dissolution of the greater monas- 
teries. In a hundred years he knows 
they will be gone, but like Archbishop 
Chicele, as Shakespeare tells us, he puts 
off the evil hour by suggesting war with 
France, or getting Lord Curzon to 
formulate a scheme for re-organisation. 
It will last my time, said Louis XV. 

We want to know first what our 
education is, and then to plan what it 
might be, seeing that we are a commer- 


cial and imperial people. Let us enquire, 
as was suggested at the Imperial Con- 
ference, what the resources of the 
empire are. Then an intelligence de- 
partment can be set to work to see how 
they may be developed, and what share 
the public schoolboy can take in the 
development. There was one settlement 
for public schoolboys over seas ; it seems 
that in Western Canada there must be 
room for hundreds more. The nation 
needs an office that shall, like the Public 
Trustee, be equipped with machinery for 
helping people in difficulties about their 
children; only not after death, but in 
the father’s lifetime. It should not be left 
till he is nineteen to settle the walk in 
life of the public schoolboy, and then 
pitchfork him into the nearest thing, 
cattle ranching or orange growing or 
tea planting, magnificent as is his pluck 
and hopefulness in being ready to go 
anywhere béyond the sea where he can 
earn his bread. But the stories are not 
always pleasant of what happens to him 
after he sets out. The author of a book 
on California tells of pitiful cases of boys 
unfit for the struggle. He writes of how 
he warned one father his boy would 
never stand the life, and asked if he 
could not find him an opening in com- 
merce at home, and received the answer : 
—‘‘I know of no opening in commerce. 
nor is there any longer room for him in 
my house.’’ The boy then needs help, 
such as any good father would wish to 
give his son, if he only knew how. It is 
ridiculous to expect, in our complex 
modern life, any single father or single 
school, to find out about all the openings 
that exist. There is, and has long been, 
to do the universities justice, an Ap- 
pointments Committee, which is doing 
good work; but like the problem of 
agriculture, we need, as in Denmark, 
State aid and supervision. 
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Christchurch, New Zealand. The 

air was soft with summer soft- 
ness, redolent with the scent of roses. 
Masses of cream and crimson roses 
trailed in rich profusion across the 
wide expanse of a veranda, which 
sheltered Fabian Graham’s study from 
the sun. 

And in the study two men were 
sitting. One was Fabian Graham, a 
merchant, about fifty years of age; the 
other George Burton, a_ retired 
squatter, a big, thick-set man with a 
peculiarly ill-favoured expression. 

‘* What’s amiss?’’ he was saying. 
‘* Worried in business? I saw by 
your note this morning something was 
wrong.’’ 

‘*‘Wrong,’’ echoed Graham hoarsely, 
ae I’m > 

‘* Ah! wait a moment,’’ interrupted 
the other unceremoniously. ‘‘I see a 
‘Katipo’ [night stinger] on the 
floor.”” And crossing to the far end 
of the room, he stamped his foot 
viciously down on a black spider with 
a stripe of orange red down the centre 
of its body. ‘‘ Ugh!’’ he exclaimed, 
removing his foot from the unsightly 
patch, “‘I cannot overcome my dread 
of that noxious inhabitant of New 
Zealand, though I’ve lived in the colony 
close on twenty years.”’ 

‘* There are worse things to fear 
than the Katipo. At least I think so,”’ 
said Fabian, sighing heavily. ‘It 
only uses its fangs as a means of de- 
fence or when irritated. If left alone 
it never attacks you.”’ 

** That may be, but, when it does, 
the sting is generally fatal. It was 


I was a brilliant December day in 
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DEADLY STING. 


By MABEL C. DUDGEON. 





with Miles, poor chap; he died within 
twenty-four hours of being stung.’’ 

‘** You are quoting the case of a man 
who was habitually intemperate. The 
sting is seldom fatal to a person whose 
blood is in a healthy condition. But 
I have something more important to 
talk about than spiders.’’ And Fabian’s 
voice wore a note of appeal as he went 
on in feverish haste. ‘‘ George, we’re 
old friends you and I, and I’ve no one 
to turn to but you. For God’s sake 
don’t refuse to help me. I’ve put my 
name to some bills to the extent of ten 
thousand pounds, which must be paid 
within the next few days, or I shall be 
not only ruined but dishonoured.”’ 

‘‘ What inducement would you offe 
me to help you?’’ asked Burton, throw- 
ing himself back in a chair, and fixing 
his small black eyes on the othe: 
man’s haggard face. 

‘* What inducement could I offer 
you?’’ asked Fabian uneasily. 

** Marie—that your daughter Marie 
consents to be my wife.’’ 

** You ask what is impossible; she 
would never consent.”’ 

*“'Why?’’ And an ominous frown 
contracted Burton’s heavy features. 
‘*Is there anvthing between her and 
Nelson Page?’’ 

‘*There is no actual engagement 
between them,’’ said Fabian slowly, 
**for Nelson has only just started in 
practice, and his means are very 
limited. But he has been in love with 
Marie since she wore short frocks—and 
she loves him.”’ 

** A handsome man always has mag- 
netic influence over the female sex,” 
sneered Burton. Then, after a mo- 
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ment’s pause, he went on with the 
irritating air of one who is determined 
to go to all lengths to gain a purpose. 
‘* Look here, Fabian, in spite of what 
you have told me, | am still set on 
making Marie my wife, and it rests 
with you as to whether I do so or not.”’ 

‘* With me! How?”’ 

‘* By telling her the truth exactly as 
it stands—that unless she consents to 
be my wife this day month, nothing 
can save you from ruin and dishonour.”’ 

** I cannot ask my only child to sacri- 
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‘* Marie!’’ exclaimed her father, 
while Burton rose and riveted his burn- 
ing gaze on the delicate piquant face 
and softly rounded chin. 

Tall and straight she stood facing 
them, in a clinging white dress that 
fell about her in long folds. And the 
sunlight made a glory of her bronze 
hair, turning it to a luminous gold. ‘‘I 
was asleep when your voices woke 
me,’’ she said in a tense tone. 

‘‘Then you heard what we were 
talking about ?’’ faltered Fabian. 





‘*$O LONG AS YOU MARRY ME I DON’T CARE FOR WHOSE SAKE YOU DO IT.”’ 


fice her life’s happiness for me,’’ said 
Fabian hoarsely. 

‘*Then you must take the conse- 
quences,”’ replied Burton with a snar] 
at the end of his voice. ‘‘ Under no 
other condition will I help you. That’s 
my unalterable decision, and all the 
arguments in the world would be of no 
avail.’’ 

Just then came the grating sound of 
a chair in the veranda as a young girl 
rose slowly to her feet from behind a 
screen of roses. 


Her lips moved in assent, while her 
eyes wore a vague shadow of pain. 

And with a groan he folded his arms 
on the table, and buried his head upon 
them. 

His utter helplessness moved her un- 
bearably, and, putting her hand to her 
throat as if something suffocated her, 
she turned slowly to Burton. 

‘* Last week you asked me to marry 
you, and I refused,’’ she began in a 
hard tene. 

** Well,”’ he broke in, advancing im- 
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pulsively towards her. ‘‘ Are you go- 
ing to say *‘ Yes’ now?”’ 

‘*If I do, it will be only for my 
father’s sake,’’ she went on in the same 
tense way. 

‘*So long as you promise to marry 
me this day month, I don’t care for 
whose sake you do it,’’ replied Burton 
roughly. 

‘‘ Then I promise,’’ she said, and 
her voice sounded hollow and strange. 

‘* No, no, it must not be,’’ broke in 
Fabian hoarsely, and he rose and 
tottered towards her. 

‘‘T have promised, 
thing is done,’’ she said in a stifled 
tone. And then to hide the misery on 
her face she turned abruptly away, and 
the door closed behind her. 


’ 


father. ‘The 


* * * * 


It was close on midnight four weeks 
later when George Burton, wearied 
from a day’s ride in the heat, ensconced 
himself in a long chair on his lawn 
and lighted his pipe. 

‘“*Phew!’’ he murmured. ‘* The 
night is as sultry as it is still.’’ And 
unfastening his shirt collar, he let it 
fall back, leaving his neck and throat 
bare. 

Then through a haze of curling 
smoke his mind reverted to Marie and 
to her altered appearance during the 
past month. She seemed to have 
changed from a girl into a woman—a 
woman cf colder texture than her old 
self. 

And a strong surge of rage and 
mortification swept over him as fe 
thought of the look that was always in 
her eyes whenever they were turned 
on him. A look that expressed more 
plainly than words the fear and repug- 
nance in which she held him. 

‘* She shall have cause to fear me, 
too,’’ he muttered thickly. ‘* Before 
the sun sets again she will be my wife. 
And as sure as there is a heaven above 
us, I will make her pay for every pang 
she has made me suffer—pay to the 
uttermost farthing.” 

Then taking a whisky flask from his 
pocket, he unscrewed the stopper. 
‘* Here’s to Marie, the fairest of the 
fair,’’ he said with a harsh derisive 
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laugh, and, raising the flask to his lips, 
he drained the contents. 

A minute later he threw himself back 
in his chair, his eyes closed drowsily, 
and he fell into a profound sleep. 

The darkness deepened; the silence 
of death lay over the land, and the slow 
minutes went by. 

Suddenly the moon emerged from 
the folds of a cloud, and her light fell 
full on the sleeping man, revealing his 
coarse, red face and sunburnt throat, 
on which lay perfectly motionless a 
large black spider. 

Burton stirred in his chair, and his 
head moved restlessly from side to side. 

The movement’ disturbed = and 
irritated the spider. In another in- 
stant it had fastened its fangs relent- 
lessly on the bare neck. 

The man leaped to his feet with an 
oath. And an awful terror took pos- 
session of him as he realised that he 
was stung. 

‘* That cursed Katipo has done for 
me,’’ he shrieked. And crossing the 
lawn at a run, he rushed blindly out 
from the gate into the quiet stillness of 
the night. 

The air was rent with his cries, but 
only the echoes answered him. All at 
once he slipped, endeavoured frantic- 
ally to regain his footing, and fell 
again. 


* * * * 


The wedding morning dawned bright 
and fair. But it awoke no answering 
gladness in Marie’s heart. 

To her the very sun seemed to mock 
her as its dazzling rays danced across 
her path. A sleepless night had made 
her rise early, and steal out into the 


garden, where she now was _ pacing 
slowly up and down immersed in 
painful thought. 

Her face was white and set; her 
shadowy eyes wore a look of unshed 
tears. 

‘**How can | expect aught but 


misery when I am giving my body and 
soul to a man whom I loathe and 
despise?’’ she cried aloud to herself. 
‘** Nelson was right; the marriage will 
be horrible, degrading.” 

And even as she breathed his name 
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an intense craving came over her for a 
sight of his face, the sound of his 
voice—a craving that was almost an 
agony. She had not seen him since 
the evening she had told him of he: 
promise to marry George Burton; that 
was just a month ago. 

Her painful musings were inter- 
rupted by the striking of a clock. It 
sounded seven times. 

‘*In four hours I shall be his wife, 
bound to him for evér and ever,’’ she 
moaned. ‘*O God, that I had died 
rather than lived to see this day!” 

Tears began to stain her face. They 
were the first she had shed for many 
days. And covering her face with he 
hands, she broke into a storm of pas- 
sionate sobs. 

Finally, spent with emotion, she 
moved a step or two on to the lawn, 
and her figure dropped inert and help- 
less on to a seat shaded by the golden 
tasselled branches of a tree. 

Suddenly she heard the garden gate 
open and shut, and she started up as 
a young man with a fine open face 
came along the pathway. 

He stopped short on seeing her, and 
a shade crossed his features as he 
noted the expression of despairing pain 
her face wore. 

‘*Nelson!’’ she cried, breathing 
hard. 

He stretched out his hands silently, 
and took hers, and he felt a shiver pass 
from them to his. 

** You said you would never see me 
alone again,’’ she went on slowly. 
And her voice sounded oddly, as if all 
the body and life had gone out of it. 
** Why have you come on the morning 
of my wedding ?’’ 

“To tell you that it cannot take 
place,’’ he began. 

“But it must,’’ she answered 
wearily, not noticing the meaning in 
his tone. ‘‘ It is too late to draw back 
now.”’ 

“* There will be no question of draw- 
ing back,’’ said Nelson quietly. ‘‘All 
the same, the marriage can never take 
place, as George Burton is dead.”’ 
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Her brain seemed to turn slowly 
round in her head. 

‘* Dead!’’ she echoed in a slow, un- 
meaning tone. 

‘* Yes, he died from heart failure.” 

Then seeing that she was trembliag 
so that she could scarcely stand, Nelson 
pushed her gently back on to the seat, 
and sat down beside her. 

She waited with a sort of curious 
hushed expectancy for him to speak. 

** Well,’’ he began, ‘‘ 1 was return- 


.ing home late last night from visiting 


a patient, when, as I approached 
Burton’s house, I suddenly saw him 
rush like one demented from out of his 
garden without either coat or hat, and 
tear along the road in front of me, 
shrieking wildly as he ran. I paused 
dumbfounded for a minute. Then all 
at once he slipped, and fell forward on 
his face. Death was instantaneous.’’ 

‘** Where could he have been going ?"’ 
she asked with a shudder. 

‘* For medical aid, I should think, 
as on examining him I found a dark 
blue patch on his neck, where he had 
evidently just been stung by a Katipo. 
It was the shock that brought about 
his death.”’ 

‘*He has haunted me waking and 
sleeping for four long weeks,’’ she said 
slowly after a minute. ‘‘ And now I 
can scarcely believe that he is dead 
and I am free.”’ 

‘* Not free,’’ said Nelson in a low 
tone, bending towards her. 

She turned wholly to him, and raised 
her eyes, to find his resting on her 
with an excess of passionate light. 

** You love me still?’’ she said under 
her breath, and her hand stole into his. 

‘*More than my life, Marie,’’ he 
answered earnestly, while the thrill of 
her trembling fingers passed into his 
very blood. ‘‘ You have = suffered, 
dear, and I have suffered, too. Let 
us put the past behind us, and look 
only to the future.’’ 

For al! answer she let her lips drop 
softly down on his. 

Then with a glad cry he caught her 
in his arms, and held her close and 
long. 








ON THE FENCE. 


By GRACE M. GWYNNE. 


66 Y! but you do have some fences 
M round your houses!’’ Such 
was the comment of a young 

American lady visiting our city the other 
day. The old gentleman who was 
pointing out the buildings to her, 
paused, astonished. To me, too, the re- 
mark was awakening. I looked out at 
the crowd of villas which the car was 


little ray of sunshine that might possibly 
enter those gloomy cat-walks, and make 
our towns into a succession of prison- 
yards, 

We do love walls! We alone of all 
the animals enclose our dwelling-places. 
Should you come across a bit of fence or 
wall in the jungle, the desert, or the 
prairie, how instantly you say to your- 





just passing, and for the first time was 
struck with the reflection how unneces- 
sary were all these walls around them. 
Walls, walls, everywhere! Dividing the 
garden-paths of thirty-pound houses into 
pairs, enclosing each of the dozen small 
damp gardens, with a hostile stare of 
cold blank stone, they turn away any 
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self, ‘‘ There is a man here!”’ 


know that wall was not put up by a lion, 
a buffalo, or a bear. Only a man makes 


You 


fences. The first place to be enclosed 
and guarded by a gate was Eden. 

It is strange to think that there was a 
time when the world knew no fences, no 
walls, no enclosures, although man 
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existed. It was all just one great 
pasture-land, interspersed with forest, 
mountain and sea. Man roamed where 
he willed with his flocks and herds. 

But the good old days of nomadic 
shepherding were chequered by sad 
losses from prowling wild animals. Now 
it was a sheep that was stolen by the 
hyenas; now the larger cattle had 
stampeded in a frenzy of terror when 
surrounded with hungry wolves; now 
it was a fat baby-boy that had been 
carried off from the very camp. And so 
necessity taught men to make fences and 
barricades as a protection. 

The first fence was probably a wattled 
one, i.e., formed of rough wicker-work, 
with sharp ends which stuck into the 
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| ground, and it con- 

Hi sisted of a series of 

a separate _ hurdles. 
( This could at a 


moment’s notice be 
pulled up, replaced, 
carried away oF 
stacked, so it was 
admirably adapted 
for its purpose in 

a nomadic com- 

munity. The 
« wattled fence was 

also used in war 

for supporting 

earthworks and de- 

fences, and among 

the Celts of a later 
date wattled houses daubed with mud 
and lime-washed were universal. 

The home .of this industry, we learn 
from Drayton’s ‘‘ Polyolbion,’’ was the 
Isle of Portland, off Dorset coast; and 
there you may see the wattled fence still 
largely in use. It is not unknown in 
many other parts of England, but this 
is its native place. It is a strange and 
stony spot, the Isle of Portland, which 
to this day lags behind the mainland a 
few centuries in its customs. Its lan- 
guage, its traditions, its bow and arrow 
castle and Saxon graveyard, its Dene- 
holes and stone coffins, its flint weapons, 
fossilized trees and ammonites as large 
as cats, delight the Archzologist and 
man of science and there, too, is found 
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the oldest form of land tenure known to 
English law, also the most ancient 
fences, gates, and stiles known to 
agriculture. 

I allude to the ‘‘ Lawns,’’ cultivated 
strips of land reaching to the edge of 
the precipitous sea-cliffs, which have 
descended in families from time im- 
memorial by right of tradition. They 


lie side by side in bright stripes of 
colour according to their crops, and are 
bounded merely by four corner stones 
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and the invisible line which unites these 
stones, dividing plot from plot, without 
wall, wire, or wattle. 

But island life does not lend itself to 
much wandering of herds and human 
owners; and so before long we find the 
fields enclosed by something more 
permanent than a wattled fence. When 
those early herdsmen decided to settle 
down, they chose a fertile spot, and just 
dragged a few great boulders into line 
compactly so as to form an enclosing 
wall. Cyclopean work indeed! It brings 
to mind the gaunt grandeur of Stone- 
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henge, the sombre massiveness of the 
Druid circles, when human strength 
appears to have performed with ease the 
work of our modern and _ complex 
machinery. 

There was plenty of material for these 
massy walls in Portland; rocks are 
strewn everywhere. You are transported 
to the Stone-age when you go there, and 
would not be very much surprised were 
you to be offered a sharp flint at break- 
fast instead of a knife! 

-* The more modern walls round 
fields are built of slats, and the 
mode of entry is somewhat extra- 
ordinary. There is no gate. But 
you may perceive that one por- 
tion of the wall is built of larger 
and rounder stones than the rest, 
very loosely thrown together. 
These stones are very smooth, 
and look as if they had been worn 
by the beating of water for ages. 
But no, they are worn smooth by 
the handling of human hands for 
centuries; for this is the gate! 
To enter the field you must pull 
down this bit of wall and replace 
it behind you! You will admit 
that this is a very primitive 
custom; it is usually associated 
with wild places. In Galway 
another very stony land, I saw a 
ploughman pull down a wall and 
soberly guide his team through to 
their work! No doubt he built it 
up again when the field was 
ploughed and sunset called him 
home. 

Such is the primitive provision 


for the ingress and egress of 
ploughs and carts, but for the 
pedestrian in Portland, stiles are 
universally provided in the borders 
of their fields. Formed of two 
massive rocky uprights, united at 


the base by a horizontal stone, they are 
narrow enough below to prevent cattle 
getting through, but widen upwards 
sufficiently to permit a man’s entry. 
The local name for this stile is ‘‘Creppin- 
ole,’’ or ‘‘ Crepney,’’ a word apparently 
corrupted from the Anglo-Saxon, 
‘** Creopan,’’ to creep. The same root 
appears in the Irish word ‘‘ Creepie,”’ 
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for a little stool, and the principle sur- 
vives in the curious half-doors which you 
see in Irish cottages, a portion answer- 
ing to the horizontal slab of the stile 
and which keeps children and animals 
in, but could be stepped over by a man. 

This Cyclopean stile is well known in 
the North especially upon the Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire moors. In Wales it is 
translated into huge flat blocks of slate, 
very neat and geometrical, but commer- 
cial-looking and quite without romance. 
But in the Northern moors it is of 
grand dimensions, rough-hewn by the 
‘Titans; it is at home, and looks as if it 
had been planted there by our woad- 
painted virile ancestors, and used by 
Briton, Pict, and Scot, Dane and 
Roman in turn, as the country was 
flooded with the ebb and flow of their 
incursions. 

These solemn portals to sweet fields 
must often inconvenience the bulky 
Yorkshire farmer, the ‘John Brodie’’ of 
romance; and still more so his worthy 
and rotund spouse. One pictures the 
good dame, of generous dimensions, 
and laden with baskets as large as her- 
self, returning from market across the 
moors, and angrily ‘‘dratting’’ the 
narrow stile, which seems to laugh at 
her portly form. Punch is not there to 
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cry ‘‘ Try sideways, Auntie!’’ but no 
doubt the secret of getting through has 
long been found out by her and her 
gossips, from painful experience. 
**Lemon squeezers’’ these stiles are 
called in the local slang. 

A stranger, however, in the same 
circumstances is likely to be puzzled. | 
once saw a poor town lady in this 
plight. She was in charge of a merry 
crew of young people, picnicing on the 
moors. To her charges the Derbyshire 
stile offered no difficulties, but the stout 
lady was non-plussed. She bravely 
tried to squeeze herself through, and 
stuck! The children did their best to 
help her, but pulling and punching were 
of no avail. At last, one little boy, 
sharper than the rest, ran off and fetched 
a good-sized stone, and _ returning 
quickly, placed it under the foot of the 
poor lady so hopelessly fixed in the stile. 
Another, for the other foot, enabled her 
to raise herself a couple of inches, and 
lo! she was free! 

I think it must have been an act of 
vengeance on the part of some of the 
stout matrons of the district, which has 
demolished the wall on either side of a 
stern Derbyshire stile that I wot of at 
Norton, near Sheffield, thus leaving an 
easy gap to right and left, by which the 
obstacle might be circumvented. 
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In many instances these old and 
massive stiles form part of an ancient 
way across country, which is said by the 
country folk to be ‘‘ older than the 
roads.’’ It is a line of single deeply 
sunken flagstones running for miles at 
its own sweet will across fields, and 
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moors, and woods, and hills, and valleys, 
from hamlet to hamlet. Worn into 
hollows by the steps of centuries, it is 
regarded everywhere as ‘‘ The short 
cut,’’ and its way is always a very beau- 
tiful way. One such between Whitby 
and Ruswarp is well known to tourists, 
and doubtless was trodden by the feet of 
the Abbess Hilda and the Venerable 
Bede. Here it wends its way through 
the deep green grass, here passes 
through a shady wood. Now it has 
brought you to the banks of a stream 
where you may catch the flash of the 
shy kingfisher’s wing ; or again it leads 
you to a pasture field whose hedges are 
rich with honeysuckle trails and where 
the glint of sky blue succory 
blossoms climbing their bare 
stilt-like stalks, shine here 
and there above the grass. 
This path is not ideal for 
cyclists, there are too many 
stiles. He has to lift his 
machine over the steps in the 
wall, or the wooden’ bench 
under a fence which consti- 
tute the farmer’s outworks; 
he is brought up short by the 
iron tang-stile which stands 
like a lion in his path when 
nearer civilisation; well for 
him if there should be hard by 
the friendly old five-barred 
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gate, which can be lifted from its 
hinges and politely replaced. 

It is very homelike, the British stile. 
You do not see anything like it on the 
Continent. The Swiss stile is a pole 
resting on two trestles, easily lifted in 
and out. 

The exile in the song pic- 
tured his Mary as “ sitting on 
the stile’’ while she awaited 
her lover. How familiar the 
scene! Christmas supplements 
have decorated our nursery 
walls with this picture, and 
many is the cottager whose 
chief treasure is .a German 
print of *‘ Mary on the stile”’ ; 
sweet Mary in her lilac cotton 
gown, with her bashful 
blush, her attitude of shy 
love! 

I saw it once for sale at a little 
stationer’s in the country, and under- 
neath was the title, mis-printed in large 
clear type ‘‘/t is blossing-time!’’ I 
suppose the German publisher meant the 
word for ‘* blossoming-time ”’ ; or was it 
intended for ‘* kissing-time’’? Or was 
it in truth a ‘‘ portmanteau word,”’ in- 
tended to unite the two, and so delicately 
describe the occupation of the lovers 
when they meet? 

In Cornwall, | think they must dis- 
approve of lovers, for their stiles do not 
lend themselves to ‘‘ blossing,”’ in fact, 
they sternly oppose any philandering. 
There is a poem by Pope in which a 
little Cupid gets caught in a pair of 
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scissors, and that describes his plight in 
Cornwall very well. The Cornish stile 
is just like an enormous pair of shears 
set on end to bar your progress. You 
have to catch and close one of the 
** blades ’’ before you can get through. 

Another form of Cornish stile is 
intended merely to debar cattle from 
trespassing. It is formed of open planks 
laid horizontally over a hollow : no four- 
footed creature dare tread over the 
gaps: it is enough to make the giddiest 
foal or calf think twice and pause. 

But the human _ wayfarer steps, 
nothing leth, from plank to plank, and 
gaily pursues his flowery path along the 
tamarisk hedge of the cliff-walk, or the 
wild roses and ferny hedges of the fields. 
The sea, the sapphire Cornish sea, be- 
loved of artist, far down below, a-glitter 
amongst its rocks of serpentine. 
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The Irish stiles are very humble and 
ordinary, but they share the character- 
istic of all stiles; they almost invariably 
introduce you to a lovely picture of 
rustic scenery. And they are very 
numerous, for in that country where 
land-laws are only made to be broken, 
every individual thinks he has a right 
of way wherever he wills to go. Every 
Irishman feels that the whole island 
rightly belongs to him, and this, with 
the vast expanses of bog and unculti- 
vated mountain areas which are no- 
man’s land, favour the multiplication of 
field paths, right of way, and stiles in 
every direction. 

When the landlord of the Inn tells 
you ‘‘it’s a grand stilish counthry en- 
tirely,’’ he means that it is full of stiles 
and field paths leading to the best fishing 
grounds, and the best poaching pre- 
serves; and this I learned by personal 
experience. 


These Irish stiles are usually mere 
steps over a wall, formed of juttuing-out 
stones, or boulders roughly placed. The 
lower step is nearly always uncomfort- 
ably high, and suggests that Irish 
ladies of old must have been giantesses. 
In the present day they afford ample 
scope for Celtic chivalry; you must 
assist a lady over such a difficult point, 
and the ladies enjoy being assisted. That 
is to say, the possessors of pretty ankles 
like it: the others beg you to ‘‘Go on 
first and look at the view!” 
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By VINCENT EMS. 


ITH brazen effrontery Mr. Jake 
Seton prepared to enter the 


establishment of Dunton and 
Co., Court Jewellers, Bond Street, W. 
The impudence of it appealed to his 
sense of humour, and a tiny smile just 
lifted the corners of his mobile mouth. 
Thereby a certain hardness in the set of 
his strong jaw was momentarily 
softened, to his further attraction. His 
eyes, too, as the ripple of mirth touched 
them, lost that very keen, long-sighted 
glance which to a criminologist was 
symptomatic of the crook’s ‘‘look-out.’’ 

Jake was a handsome man, without 
doubt; fascinating in his _ perfect 
manners. An aristocrat, bred well and 
finely. 

A Society beauty, passing from her 
milliner’s to the glove shop a few doors 
below Dunton’s, her motor slowly 
crawling behind, bowed, and_ then 
puzzled herself as to where she had met 
Mr. Jake Seton. She was quite distrait 
as she chose her gloves. It was a con- 
quest for Jake, had he but known it. 

The commissionaire had opened the 
door of Dunton’s, and the crook in 
response to the most obsequious of 
enquiries, had stated that he wished to 
purchase a signet ring. 

A tray was placed before him. 

‘““How is Mr.—er—Dunton?”’ he 
asked, as he examined a blood stone. 
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‘* Mr. Dunton has sold the business, 
sir. He made a heavy loss, and his eye- 
sight was very bad.”’ 

‘** Really? And you are new people, 
then?” 

The assistant bowed. 

‘“What was it? 
something ?”’ 

‘* Oh, no, sir. Mr. Dunton was 
robbed of two tiaras, worth nearly ten 
thousand pounds, in less than a fort- 
night, sir.’’ 

‘* Oh!” said Jake. ‘* I’m sorry!” 

This sentiment may be doubted as Mr. 
Jake Seton’s coup in Bond Street, at 
poor Mr. Dunton’s expense, is known, 
and was duly and_ circumstantially 
related in the March number of the 
ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED. 

‘ This one will do, I think. Have 
you an engraver here? I want this 
done,’’ and he produced a sketch of a 
crest. 

‘I believe, sir, that our engraver has 
gone out to recut some work at St. 
James’s. I will ask Mr. Blenton, sir.’’ 

Mr. Blenton, the new proprietor, came 
in response to a touch on the bell. 

He bowed, with deep deference to Mr. 
Jake Seton. 

‘*T am very sorry, your Highness, 
most sorry ; but I did not know that you 
were honouring my establishment. 1 
was busy matching a stone. Pray for- 
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give me. I trust my assistant has served 
you as you wish?”’ 

Jake accepted the situation, imper- 
turbably. His voice, as he replied, was 
perhaps tuned more carefully to fit the 
‘‘Highness’’—that was all. Highnesses 
may condescend, but the reserved 
dignity must be apparent. 

‘*Oh, quite, thanks. I only wanted 
a ring.’’ 

The assistant, abashed, explained 
about the crest. . 

‘‘ If your Highness would permit us 
to send the ring, it shall be ready in an 
hour.”’ 

‘* Thanks. But I shall be passing 
again, and I will call.”’ 

‘* Pray allow me, your Highness, to 
send it. Claridge’s is it not?’’ 

Mr. Jake Seton stiffened, and very 
curtly he said, ‘‘ I shall be at my gun- 
maker’s for an hour. ‘See the ring is 
ready when I return.”’ 

Mr. Blenton felt, and looked, very 
uncomfortable, but he hurried to the 
door, and with a bow from him, and a 
salute from the commissionaire, Jake 
passed out with all the honours of a 
Highness. 

He glanced into the window, reminis- 
ONG 6s 

With a frou-frou of skirts a lady came 
up. 

‘** Prince!’’ she exclaimed in a high- 
pitched voice, ‘‘ I hope you have been 
selecting my ring!’’ 

Jake straightened himself. He bowed, 
and raised his hat. 

** Madam,” he said gravely, ‘* that 
has been my pleasure.’’ 

She beamed. ‘‘And to-night—I claim 
you for to-night ?”’ 

**T could not resist. Your claim is 
admitted !”’ 

‘“* Prince, you are—dare I say it?’ 

““Madam, beauty has every privi- 
lege!’ Jake with exquisite intonation 
assured her. 

‘** Prince,’’ said she, with heightened 
colour, ‘‘I think you are... you are 

- most wickedly charming !”’ 

‘“Madam, I would have preferred 
your first inspiration. Second words are 
not always better !’’ 


D 
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She smiled a dazzling combination of 
dimpling cheeks, red lips, and faultless 
white teeth. 

‘*To-night, then, not later than 
eleven. I know you are going to that 
stupid reception at the Ambassador’s, 
but’”—she made a charming moué— 
‘** mine will be much better!’’ 

She smiled once more into his eyes, 
and entered her motor. 

Jake walked on. His thoughts were 
quite beatific. So he was a Prince, a 
Highness—not apparently a _ Royal 
Highness, which was a pity—and he 
stayed at Claridge’s! Providence was 
surely giving him another opening. 
Since he had said good-bye to Michael 
Abroff.at Monte Carlo, he had led a most 
unexciting existence. Crumbs were 
going, of course, but Jake desired the 
big loaf, always. 

Evidently he had a _ duplicate—a 
Prince, to wit. This was a new experi- 
ence. Jake Seton’s greatest coups had 
been due to the very artistic manner in 
which he had offered a counterfeit pre- 
sentment of other, and more desirable, 
people to the trading world. 

He passed into the Park, receiving 
many bows en route. This was disturb- 
ing, so he called a taxi and told the man 
to drive to Hampstead. He wanted to 
think. 

Claridge’s Hotel! A Prince was 
staying at Claridge’s. That seemed 
clear. He was that Prince—to some 
people! The lady in Bond Street 
expected a ring from the Prince. A 
wager, perhaps. Possibly a guerdon of 
affection. He was expected by that 
same lady not later than eleven. She 
was most charming; she had told him, 
Jake Seton, International Crook, that he 
was wickedly charming! He felt 
flattered. He should like to be with her 
not later than eleven, exceedingly. But 
where? 

He thought most carefully. The 
cleverest brain in Europe concentrated 
itself on the problem. 

He stopped the taxi, and went into a 
chemist’s, slightly disappointing the 
young man behind the counter by buying 
nothing more than some court plaster. 
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Then the taxi was ordered back to 
Bond Street; his plans were made. 


* ” * * *~ * 


Mr. Blenton had the ring ready, and 
himself placed it on Mr. Jake Seton’s 
little finger. 

The latter explained that a sharp 
trigger had cut his finger ; as witness the 
court plaster, and a handkerchief stained 
with a few drops of blood. 

Mr. Blenton was much concerned, and 
a trifle indignant that a Highness 
should be so treated. He did a little 
shooting himself, and once had cut his 
finger. 

‘Would you mind—er—showing me 
a lady’s ring?” 

Did Mr. Blenton mind? Not at all. 

Mr. Jake Seton selected one in flaming 
rubies—thirtv guineas. The size he 
guessed. 

‘* Now, as I can’t hold a pen, I fear, 
would you mind writing for me on a 
plain card, ‘ With my compliments,’ you 
know, and put ‘Claridge’s’ at the 
bottom ?”’ 

Mr. Bienton quite understood, and 
was delighted. This was a present to a 
lady, a delicate attention on the part of 
his Highness, and so, very carefully, he 
wrote, ‘‘ With the compliments of the 
Prince de Charville.’’ And at the foot, 
“* Claridge’s.’’ 

Would that do, 

‘** Thanks,’’ said Jake, ‘‘ that will be 
quite nice. Now wrap it up, please.’’ 

When his Highness had left the shop 
Mr. Blenton expatiated to his assistant 
on the difference between a real gentle- 
man and the sort who make their money 
in trade. 

** Now, here’s a Prince. Snubbed me 
once, but quite like a gentleman. Then 
bears no malice. No airs, you notice. 
Would I mind showing him a ring? 
Would I be so good as to write the card 
for him? That shows. Now, if he had 
been one of these cheese or bacon 
millionaires, it would have been, ‘ Show 
me a ring. Quick!’ Or, ‘ Get this.’ 
No manners, no courtesy. That don’t 
come with money ; must be bred in you. 
And, don’t you ever forget that we 
never talk of who comes here, or what 
they buy, or anything.’’ 
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‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the assistant, ‘‘ I 
quite understand.”’ 

He was still abashed that he had only 
said -‘ sir’’ when he ought to have said 
‘* Highness.”’ 

So it happened that when the lady 
with the dazzling smile just ran into 
Blenton’s—she couldn’t really wait—to 
see, or to have the ring described to her 
that his Highness had bought, the 
assistant, who did not approve of the 
said lady looking over and beyond him 
instead of at him, assured her that he 
knew nothing of the ring, and that Mr. 
Blenton was out and would not be back 
for several hours. 

Complications were thus rendered 
absolutely inevitable. 

* ¥ * * * * 


Mr. Jake Seton had seen the Prince, 
and except that the place and circum- 
stances prevented, he had felt profoundly 
moved to whistle, ‘‘the prolonged 
whistle of astonishment ’’ that the hero 
of every novel gives at least once. 

‘“Tt’s me,’’ said Mr. Jake Seton, 
regardless of grammar. ‘‘’Pon my 
word. . . .’’ and he trailed off into 
thought. 

The spirit of adventure was in our 
friend. ‘The lady with the dazzling smile 
expected him—no, the Prince—at 
eleven. He greatly desired to go, but 
two Princes would be unacceptable, 
plainly. 5 

The crook pulled himself together. 
Adventurous business was his speciality, 
not pure adventure. He was on the edge 
of making a fool of himself. 

Who was the Prince de Charville? He 
must find out; that was the first neces- 
sity, and the task was not difficult. 

A Prince of the House of Bourbon ; big 
game slayer; immensely wealthy ; enor- 
mous estates in Brazil; unmarried. At 
present in neighbourhood of Lake 
Tchad. Expected back in August. 
Intending then to join party proceeding 
to Alaska. 

Mr. Jake Seton was obliged, and gave 
the broken-down hack pressman a 
sovereign for his trouble. 

“Sure he’s in Africa?’’ 

‘* Oh, yes. That’s correct.” 

‘All right,’’ said Jake, with that 
slight smile. ; 
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HE SAW HIS LADY WAITING. 


His Highness had evidently returned 
ahead of his schedule, and was philan- 
dering in London. ‘* Enormously 
wealthy.’’ Well, some of that wealth 
might possibly be transferred. How, 
when, and where was in the lap of the 
gods. 

Of course, it was much better to 
become the duplicate of a wealthy High- 
ness than to be one, as it were, ready 
made. Jake Seton had been Lord 
Dering for a couple of hours, and then 
reverted to himself. Scotland Yard had 
not known for whom to look in that 


case. This was quite different, but the 
American crook saw his way out of the 


difficulty. 
* * * - > ca 
When his Highness left the Am- 


bassador’s just before eleven, two taxis 
were available, and each seemed very 
anxious to secure him as a fare. But 
the Prince shook his head; he intended 
to walk. 

This was disastrous, and Mr. Jake 
Seton cursed. He had not allowed for 
the possibility that a Prince might prefer 
to stroll round to the lady with the 
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dazzling smile, who expected him not 
later than eleven. 

Jake gave brief instructions to one 
of the drivers, and with an audible 
‘* Damn!’ followed the Prince, on foot. 

A quite perfect beard and moustache, 
undetectable, had altered his face, and 
none now would mistake the crook for 
the Prince. 

Up Regent Street, across Oxford 
Street, down Portland Place, and then 
his Highness began to cut through the 
side streets as if he were bound for 
Baker Street. Where on earth was he 
going ? 

He stepped off the pavement and 
passed behind a waiting motor, a big 
Daimler. 

There was a whirl as another motor 
swept by, driven to its wrong side by 
the stationery Daimler, and for a few 
seconds Mr. Jake Seton, blinded by its 
strong acetylene lamps, stood still. 

When he went forward the Prince had 
gone! 

He hurried to the corner, and looked 
hard, and listened. ‘The streets seemed 
deserted ; not a footfall could be heard. 

Jake returned just as the Daimler 
moved of. The prince’s crush hat 
lay on the ground; it had evidently 
fallen there, and been hidden until the 
motor moved. 

He suddenly gripped what had hap- 
pened, and went unerringly down the 
area steps of the house. As he expected, 
there lay crumpled up in the corner the 
Prince de Charville. 

The passing motor had caught him, 
and flung him on to the pavement. The 
gate of the steps leading down into the 
area was open, and he had pitched and 
fallen headlong. 

Jake was an adept in crime, high class 
clean-handed crime. His weapons were 
his wits; not knives or revolvers. He 
was sorry for the Prince, and laid the 
crumpled up form straight. Blood was 
oozing from the mouth and nostrils, but 
certainly he was not dead. The heart 
was beating. Jake was relieved. 

He quickly ran through the Prince’s 
pockets, and transferred to his own a 
pocket book, card case, and some 
letters. Money, watch, etc., he left un- 
touched. “He glanced, however, at 
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everything—sleevelinks, tie pin, to see 
if there was anything these could tell him 
that he ought to know. Nothing, 
apparently. 

He mounted the steps, and whistled 
shrilly. 

A taxi came buzzing up. A gentle- 
man has been knocked down this area, 
driver. Motor car caught him. I want 
you to take him to St. Mary’s. Here’sa 
sovereign. I shall follow in a minute.’’ 

Together they raised the unconscious 
Prince, placed him in the taxi, and as 
the cushions would not keep the limp 
body in position, the resourceful Jake 
pressed into service a lad who was star- 
ing, half fascinated, half afraid, at the 
scene, and giving: him a handful of silver 
bade him get into the taxi and keep the 
gentleman’s body from moving. 

‘* Now, my lad, he won’t hurt you. 
It's only an accident, and he’s uncon- 
scious. Jump in!” 

Seton said once more, ‘‘ St. Mary’s, 
as quick as you can, or I shall be there 
first,’’ and for the driver’s edification 
he ran up the steps of the house, and 
rang the bell. 

‘The taxi whizzed off, and the maid 
who answered the door assured the 
gentleman that Dr. Seagrove did not live 
there. She thought, however, there was 
a doctor with a name something like that 
some doors lower down. 

Mr. Jake Seton thanked her, and 
presumably went to try his luck else- 
where. 


* * * * 7 * 


ae 


Ten minutes under a lamp sufficed to 
explore the pocket book, and read the 
letters. These latter considerably 
startled him... He also found what he 
particularly wished to find—the address 
of the lady with the dazzling smile—No. 
10, in a square not a hundred yards from 
Harley Street. 

. * * 7 * * 


A smart maid-servant showed him in, 
and in the subdued light from rose- 
coloured shades he saw his lady waiting. 

‘* Prince !’’ was all she said. 

She held his hand for a moment, and 
then flung her arms round him. 

Mr. Jake Seton was a clean living 
man; no woman had ever cursed him. 
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A face here and there had made a fleet- 
ing impression, but that was all. 

Now he was in—as he humorously put 
it afterwards—a tight position. 

He returned the caress; he felt bound 
to. 

‘* You are late,’’ she said, releasing 
‘*and—I think they know! They will 
be here any moment.”’ 

‘** The devil !’’ thought Jake Seton. 

The sound of voices penetrated to the 
drawing-room, and the maid announced 
the new comers. 





Four men entered, gentlemen appar- 
ently, three of them. One, a Jew, surely. 

The lady rose, and rang for coffee. 
** You can do your business here,’’ she 
said with an anxious smile. 

‘* Without you, Amelie, please,’’ said 
one of the men, and he pointed signifi- 
cantly to the door. 

She flushed and went. 

‘* Your Highness,’’ said a big tair 
man, with a hardly concealed sneer, 
** takes us for fools?’ 

Mr. Jake Seton raised his eyebrows. 

‘* Put the stuff on the table, Isaacs, ' 
said another. 

The Jew from various pockets 
emptied on the table a dazzling array 
of diamonds, necklaces, tiaras, hair 
oraaments, brooches, and pins. 

‘* Where are the other six?’ 

Jake took his Highness’s pocket book 
and laid the six diamonds on the table. 

‘* That's better. Don't try those little 
games on, my friend—I mean, your 
Highness.”’ 

** Also, my friend, don’t make love to 
my wife, and promise her a ring. She 
wears one—a wedding ring, which I put 
on. ‘That is the bar to others.’’ 

The man looked ugly, and Jake felt 
uncomfortable. He did not care for the 
philanderings of other Highnesses to be 
visited upon his shoulders, although 
there was the remembrance of a very 
warm kiss scarce ten minutes ago. 

‘*l admire of course your disinterested 
spirit in keeping back half a dozen of the 
best stones to give to my wife—which at 
any rate would have brought them into 
the family—but - 

Jake interrupted. 

‘*I am sorry. The stones I meant 
to bring to you. The ring I confess I 
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bought. I admire your wife, greatly. 
Here is the ring I had hoped for your 
permission to give her,’’ and Jake pro- 
duced the ruby ring he had bought in 
Dunton’s. 

The big fair man opened the door. 
and called ‘‘Amelie!’’ 

She came, white and fearful, but 
beautiful even in her terror. 

‘* His Highness, who leaves England 
to-morrow, wishes to present you with 
this. You can say ‘ Good-bye’ now,”’ 
he added significantly. 

‘* Good-bye, Prince,’’ she said, and 
took the ring, and left. 

Jake was sorry for her. 

‘** Now to business. Isaacs here offecs 
£125,000 for these.’’ 

‘* Worth twice that,’’ interjected Jak-. 

‘* Not to sell slowly over five years,”’ 
said the Jew. 

‘“*So that means £25,000 apiece. 
You’ve had five thousand odd, so you 
can take your twenty thousand, as | 
guess you'll have to be off early.”’ 

** Very well,’’ said Jake, and he care- 
fully pocketed the notes. 

‘* Yes,”’ said another, ‘‘ his Highness, 
I reckon, is at Port Said early to- 
morrow, so I should go west, if I were 
you.”’ 

Mr. Jake Seton buttoned his coat, and 
with a *‘ Good-night’’ found his ewn 
way out. Round ‘the corner he again 
lixed his black beard and moustache. 

The pocket book he ripped in pieces 
and pushed down a sewer. ‘The letters 
he read again very carefully ; tore them 
in minute pieces and cast them into the 
road. 

A considerable adventure befell the 
reading of those, but it forms no part of 
this story. 

Jake hesitated over the card case. 
Ultimately he kept one card, and des- 
troyed the rest. 

It was past midnight considerably 
when he reached his rooms, and quite 
three a.m. before he retired. He was 
not quite satisfied. He had _ had 
no run worth mentioning for his 
spoil, and the lady with the 
dazzling smile had come into his life, 
and passed out, apparently, in a most 
unsatisfactory manner. Still, £20,000 
was not to be despised. 
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When morning came he ate a hearty 
breakfast, sallied out, deposited the 
notes in his special safe in the Chancery 
Lane Depository, and then went to 
Claridge’s. He was curious as to his 
Highness the Prince. 

He heard, with some slight amaze- 
ment, that his Highness had met with 
an accident, had been taken to a hospi- 
tal, but as nothing except a bad stunning 
had resulted, he had been brought to 
the hotel in a motor ambulance some 
twenty minutes ago. He was to stay in 
bed for a day or so, and all would be 
well. 

Jake was not sorry. He guessed, 
however, that his Highness felt much 
worse than he would admit, and that it 
was only dire necessity which had made 
him leave the hospital. 

Still, it was not Mr. Jake Seton’s 
business. His duty most evidently lay 
in getting out of London. There was 
going to be trouble; he felt it brewing. 

His Highness the Prince was in his 
magnificent suite of rooms at Claridge’s ; 
he, Jake Seton, who was also his High- 
ness the Prince, was on hand if wanted ; 
his Highness the Prince was likewise at 
or near Port Said! Not a bad tangle! 

** Three of us,’’ muttered Jake. And 
he thought a considerable deal about it. 


. * > _* * * 


Mr. Jake Seton decided to go to 
Dover. He did not, as you will remem- 
ber, care for the Continental police, or 
their ways, but if you want to get out 
of England in an hour, Dover is the 
place. 

At Victoria he secured his seat next 
the window, facing the engine. This 
commands an excellent fore-view of the 
platform at Dover. It has been found 
handy. 

He paced the platform at Victoria, 
wishful to be off. Suddenly he stooped, 
presumably to tie his bootlace. His 
Highness, looking pale, and limping a 
little, was coming down the platform! 

Jake watched, concealing his own 
face. Yes, the Prince was going to 
Dover! 

Jake took his bag out of the train. 
and placed it on a seat. He must 
be quite certain as to His High- 
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ness’s destination, and then he had a 
plan. ‘The ticket inspector gave him the 
necessary information. Yes, the gentle- 
man in that compartment was going to 
Dover. 

Jake waited until the train had puffed 
out, with great throbs, and then he 
taxi-’d back to his rooms. 


* x * * * * 


Mr. Blenton was delighted to see his 
Highness again. The ruby ring was 
satisfactory? Quite. And what could 
he do for the Prince now? Well, the 
Prince did not know quite whether Mr. 
Blenton had what he wanted—a dia- 
mond necklafe, one sufficiently good. 

‘* Might I ask what price your High- 
ness wishes ?’’ 

‘* Fifteen thousand, or twenty thou- 
sand guineas.’’ 

Mr. Blenton had a necklace. It was 
not new, he explained. In fact, he had 
it to sell for—and he whispered the 
name of a noble but impecunious house. 
He had another, made for the Duchess 
de Salis, a wedding present, but his 
Highness would remember the tragic 
death of the Duchess, three days before 
her wedding day. 

‘* What is the price of that?’’ the 
Prince asked. 

‘* Twenty thousand guineas,”’ said the 
palpitating Mr. Blenton. 

‘* Could the Prince see it ?’’ 

Certainly! And from out the depths 
of the safe the necklace was produced. 
Mr. Blenton also brought the necklace 
he had first referred to. His Highness 
could see them both. 

The Prince was undecided. He ex- 
plained that he wished to give a neck- 
lace to his god-daughter, but he really 
did not know which would suit her best, 
or which she would prefer. 

Mr. Blenton saw a way out of the 
difficulty. Why would not the Prince 
take both, ask his god-daughter to select 
one, and the commissionaire could call 
for the other. 

‘** Yes,” said his Highness, ‘‘ that is 
a most excellent idea. I'll get Lady 
Marguerite to come to Claridge’s. 
Would half-past three be convenient to 
Mr. Blenton?’’ 

** Perfectly.’’ 
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Mr. Blenton’s face shone with 
satisfaction. 

** And shall I pay now? 
your custom ?”’ 

Tears almost came into the jeweller’s 
eyes. The Prince de Charville to pay 
now ? 

“*Your Highness does not remember 
me, I see. I was head salesman at 
Garbert’s for fifteen years. I knew your 
Highness directly. I sold to your High- 
ness over one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds worth the last time you were in 
England.’”’ The Prince looked at Mr. 
Blenton. ‘‘Of course. I could not place 
you, Mr. Blenton. I remember now, 
perfectly. I am glad I came to you. 
This is your shop, then?”’ 

** Yes, your Highness. I commenced 
business on my own account. So I do 
not think, your Highness, I shall be at 
all troubled if I permit you to take and 
make a selection from the two necklaces. 
I feel I am dealing with an old and much 
honoured customer.”’ 

His Highness left the establishment 
of Mr. Blenton with the two necklaces. 
One was priced at twenty thousand 
guineas, and the other eight thousand. 
To give Mr. Blenton every credit, both 
were honestly worth the money. 

* * * * * * 

There was a terrible turmoil two days 
later. The Prince de Charville stayed at 
the Lord Warden Hotel at Dover one 
night, and his dead body was left high 
and dry on the beach the following 
morning. 

A bronzed man, with a crisply curling 
brown beard, and with an air that was 
lacking even in Mr. Jake Seton, came 
off the cross-channel packet and was at 
first amused, and then angry, to find 
that the evening papers announced his 
own mysterious death! He was very 
much alive, and had come post haste 
overland to get the Alaska trip fixed up, 
otherwise the party would not get 
through before the ice floes formed. 

He travelled by the boat express, and 
went straight to Claridge’s! 

The manager was suspicious, be- 
wildered, fogged. His Highness had 
been staying there for some three weeks. 
Nothing was owing, but. . . . 

The traveller "phoned to the French 
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Embassy, and desired his friend the 
Ambassador to come, if he would, to 
Claridge’s. He came, was delighted to 
meet the Prince, and, in response to a 
request, assured the manager of 
Claridge’s that the Prince was in very 
truth the Prince! 

That day, and the next day, and the 
day after that, Court jewellers, and those 
who were jewellers, but not Court ones, 
called at Claridge’s clamourous for 
money, or for jewels sent on approval. 

At last Scotland Yard had to be 
invoked, and the gentlemen who had 
parted with their tiaras, necklaces, 
pendants and what not, were informed 
that they had been swindled, and that 
they must not worry the real Prince. 

A scoundrel, who had passed as the 
Prince had been found dead, drowned, 
at Dover, whether as the result of acci- 
dent, premeditation, or foul play, could 
not be discovered. Nothing in his 
luggage shed any light on the where- 
abouts of the many tiaras, and other 
diamond pieces. 

Mr. Blenton went to Dover, and 
viewed the body, and of course instantly 
recognised the scoundrel! He would 
have liked to strike the dead man’s 
face. £28,000 gone! He was ruined. 
He would have to go back to Garberd’s. 

In passing, it may be said that making 
allowance for the bronzing of the African 
sun, and the tropical addition of the 
curly brown beard, he would have had 
the pleasure of recognising and waiting 
upon the real Prince again. 

+ * * + * * 


Mr. Jake Seton was trout-fishing in 
Norfolk, and he did not get the daily 
paper until three in the afternoon. The 
landlord of the inn, who liked, as_ he 
said, ‘‘to have a look at a paper now 
and then,’’ but preferred others to buy 
his literature, greeted Jake on his re- 
turn on the third afternoon with the 
words, ‘‘ There’s Lunnon ways for you, 
sir. One chap pretends to be a Prince, 
and does ’em out of no end of diamonds 
and things. Then he gets killed at 
Dover when he’s making off. You read 
it, sir; it’ll open your eyes.”’ 

But Mr. Jake Seton’s eyes needed no 
opening. It will be conceded that he 
knew. 














T this moment Thomas Hardy is 
A the most famous and the least 
personally known man in Eng- 
lish letters. He is at once one of the 
wealthiest and perhaps the most humble 
of all well-known living writers. 
*“* Max Gate,’’ his home, stands, very 
like any other respectable suburban 
villa, just cutside Dorchester, where the 
town has been left behind, and wooded 
hills and naked coombes begin to 
stretch away into the distance. It is a 
little red-brick house, covered over with 
ivies and creepers, and only two storeys 
high, if one does not count the square 
towers which rise on each side of the 
building. There are white gates on the 
road, and a_ cunningly-twisted little 
** drive,’’ with a clump of tall shrubbery 
in the middle, making the place prac- 
tically invisible to one who travels thus 
far to see a great man’s house. 

But it is not to be presumed that, be- 
cause Mr. Hardy chooses to live simply 
with a household staff of only two ser- 
vants, his home is not the home that 
one would expect of a man of letters. 

The house is comparatively modern— 
Mr. Hardy built it not very many years 
ago—and though it has no resemblance 
whatever to the farmstead homes that 
its owner has loved to write about, and 
nothing of the proportions of a man- 
sion, yet it presents the maximum 
degree of refinement with the minimum 
degree of size. A little white hall is just 
within the door, and one turns from 
that to a larger hall. Then, right and 
left, are two almost spacious rooms— 
the dining room and the drawing room. 
Upstairs Mr. Hardy has his study, and 


into that sanctum few of even his 
closest personal friends have ever 
entered. 


And yet Mr. Hardy is not exactly the 


recluse that some might imagine. His 
nature is rather so modest, so 
retiring, and he lives buried, as it 


were, in so remote a spot, that few 
people ever attempt to beard him in his 
den. It is well known, however, that 
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many a young American lady has 
marched boldly through the white gates 
of ‘‘ Max Gate,’’ pulled the bell chain 
at the front door, asked to see Mr. 
Hardy, and has been rewarded with a 
brief but altogether delightful inter- 
view. Many other people have handed 
a ‘‘ Hardy book ’’ to the servant at the 
door, and asked if the author would be 
so kind as to sign it. They have never 
been refused. The story that Mr. Hardy 
is a recluse, and even a sour one, is 
thus easily disposed of. But the fact 
remains that he cannot be termed 
sociable. Even his oldest friends need 
some excuse when they call upon him, 
and quit his presence as soon as the 
excuse has been exhausted. He has 
not, in fact, many personal friends, 
although his unknown ones must be 
numbered in tens of thousands. 

Here was the writer’s own experience 
when he first ventured to wait in person 
upon the great man. At that time I 
knew nothing of Mr. Hardy himself— 
had never even seen a photograph of 
him. I knew that then he was just past 
seventy, and that no matter what sort 
of an individual he might prove in the 
flesh, nothing could despoil me of my 
uttermost admiration for him. His 
books had brought the smell of country 
air into my nostrils within dank city 
walls. With Tess and Jude, and Beth- 
sheba and Joseph Poorgrass, I had 
walked the wide Wessex downs, which 
I had never seen. Thomas Hardy had 
been endless country holidays to me, 
and, be what he might, I was prepared 
to love him. 

I wrote a bold letter, said that I was 
cycling through Dorsetshire, and would 
give much for the honour of meeting 
personally one who had been my con- 
stant friend, although a stranger. A 
small letter card came back: ‘‘ I will be 
at home if you care to call at three 
o’clock on the afternoon of Friday.’’ I 
took train from London to Salisbury 
with my bicycle, and Friday morning 
found me pedaling through the hilly 
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narrow, leafy lanes which divide the 
good old town of Salisbury from the 
better old town of Dorchester. And 
what a sight is the approach by the 
highway to any one of these fine old 
cities. Compare it with the railways’ 
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smoke which represented the town it- 
self. It was when I drew still nearer 
that I espied in the distance a tall 
monumental-looking erection apparently 
just beyond the town. 

I had been looking anxiously out for 
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approach through the back gardens of 
the suburbs! I had seen the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral sink slowly behind 
me into the plain, and now from afar I 
beheld the grey tower of Dorchester’s 
fine old church rising from the vale of 


a true Dorset peasant, and now I met 
one—a withered old man cutting the 
hedge—and I asked him what was the 
monument that I could see. 
‘* That?’’ he said. ‘‘ Oh, that be the 
Hardy Tower, master.” 
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‘‘ The Hardy Tower?’’ I echoed, for 
I had heard that the world-famed 
novelist was scarcely appreciated, like 
all prophets, in his own country. ‘‘What 
Hardy ?”’ 

‘*] don’t know, master, but the 
writing on it says, ‘Thomas Hardy.’ 


I’ve been up’n, but I only knows that” 


much.’’ 

I was amazed, and questioned him 
further. ‘‘ Was it the Thomas Hardy 
who wrote books and lived at Dor- 
chester ?’’ But the old man didn’t know. 
‘** Very likely it was,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
he’d never heard of no such gentle- 
man.’’ 

A quarter of an hour later I was 
riding over the cobbled streets of the 
most perfect specimen of an old English 
market town which it has been my good 
jot to see. 

Dorchester, like all the country 
around it, is utterly unspoiled. The 
very farmhouses which Hardy has 
written about stand with almost their 
identical occupants out on the hills, and 
in the city there are the same rambling 
streets and picturesque court-yards 
which we associate with ‘‘ Caster- 
bridge.’’ And everywhere, too, one 
hears the rich Dorset accent. There is 
no electric tram or light to remind one 
that these are fast-moving times; the 
old walls echo to one’s footsteps as if 
this were a very sleepy world indeed. I 
was anxious to settle the mystery of 
that tower on the downs, and made 
enquiries accordingly. 

The stationery store-keeper laughed 
at the question. ‘‘ It’s a monument,”’ 
he told me, ‘‘ erected nearly a hundred 
years ago to the Captain Thomas Hardy 
in whose arms Nelson died on board the 
Victory; ‘a distant relative, it’s sup- 
posed, of our Thomas Hardy. I’m 
often asked the question, and it’s safe 
to make this prediction, that in another 
hundred years no one will believe that 
it’s anybody’s monument but the 
novelist’s. It will be useless to argue 
to the contrary.”’ 

It was close on the hour for the 
appointment, and here in the town J 
found that certainly everybody seemed 


to know ‘‘ Max Gate’’ and its occu- 
pant, so it was easy to find the way to 
the white gates. When one has passed 
the shrubbery in the drive and stands 
under the front door, there is a glimpse 
to be caught of a lawn, where the grass 
grows unshorn amidst the trees, and 
one notices, too, how carefully the 
latter have been planted to shield the 
house from any outside view. 

The door was opened by a young ser- 
vant girl, who seemed the very embodi- 
ment of Mr. Hardy’s peasant heroines ; 
a short, well-formed young woman with 
the freshest of colour and_ the 
pleasantest of smiles, who said that 
Mr. Hardy was expecting me, and took 
me into a bright room, where I had 
time enough to look about me. I saw 
that the furniture was all the hand- 
somest of Old English, and that the 
few pictures on the walls were by the 
younger modern artists, such as exhibit 
at the New English Art Club. It did 
not at all seem an old man’s room. On 
a polished table under the window was 
spread a copy of an illustrated weekly 
magazine, and the sun touched and 
emblazoned a bowl of wild poppies. 
Then I heard footsteps coming across 
the hall outside, and waited expectantly. 

I had somehow expected to see a tall 
and even a burly figure enter the room. 
I had heard of Mr. Hardy’s yeoman 
descent, but now there entered a little, 
timid-looking man, very pale, and with 
an embarrassed look that might have 
been irritation on his seared face. 

*“ I’m very pleased to see you,’’ he 
said nervously, offering me his hand. 
**'Won’t you sit down?”’ 

I sat down, and then Mr. Hardy 
seemed to wait. In an agony of 
nervousness, I began to wish that I had 
not come. But the picture he presented 
was, for the moment at least, all- 
satisfying; there was more than 
nervousness in the strangely harassed- 
looking face, with the most sensitive 
features that I had ever seen. The 
deep-set eyes were troubled, but there 
was no mistaking their fearless 
courage. I knew that I was looking at 
a man whose soul was more ravaged 
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than ever his careworn features were 
with the riddle of life and the tragedy 
of it, and yet a soul utterly self-reliant, 
for all the shyness of the outward man. 
And whatever there seemed personal in 
the look of irritation, I believed then 
that he was only wondering if I had 
come on a complete fool’s errand, to 
stammer out a few ill-chosen compli- 
ments, and go my own useless way. It 
put me on my mettle. I attempted no 
compliments, and asked him instead why 
he was so pessimistic a writer, why he 
wrote at once the most beautiful and 
the most dreadful of stories, and why 
he had not shown us, far more often 
than he has done a picture of requited 
love, or of requited love that was not 
victimised at once by some pitiless act 
of fate. 

Mr. Hardy had not sat down himself, 
but had stood by the fireplace with his 
white hands holding the lapels of his 
old-fashioned and even ill-fitting tweed 
coat. 

We were on better terms in a mo- 
ment, as Mr. Hardy replied, his voice 
curiously halting, but not as if he was 
in any doubt of his sentiments. It 
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seemed a mixture of irony and diffi- 
dence. 

** You are a young ‘man,”’ he said. 
‘“* The cruelty of fate becomes apparent 
to people as they grow older. At first 
one may perhaps escape contact with it, 
but if one lives long enough one realises 
that happiness is very ephemeral.’’ 

** But is not optimism a useful and 
sane philosophy ?’’ I asked him. 

** There’s too much sham optimism, 
humbugging, and even cruel optimism,” 
Mr. Hardy retorted. ‘‘ Sham optimism 
is really a more heartless doctrine to 
preach than even an exaggerated 
pessimism—the latter leaves one at 
least on the safe side. There is too 
much sentiment in most fiction. It is 
necessary for somebody to write a little 
mercilessly—although, of course, it’s 
painful to have to do it.”’ 

We talked for a long while on very 
many subjects, but I do not think Mr. 
Hardy revealed himself more thoroughly 
than he did in his answer to my ques- 
tion. It was a happy question, because 
it was one that thousands of his readers 
would wish to ask him. It seemed to 
me that in his answer the man’s 
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HARDY OF THE NELSON, BUT NOW OFTEN ERRONEOUSLY 
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apparent cynicism was swept away— 
‘* Of course, it was painful to have to 
do it.”” It suggested the answer to the 
riddle of Mr. Hardy’s seared and care- 
worn face. 

Here was one of the most successful 
of all men, and at a ripe old age still 
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hale and even vigorous. 
In all his works there is 
no note of morbidness— 
only that stinging re- 
minder of fate’s cruelty— 
and it was painful to have 
to do it. It is this cour- 
age that is always de- 
manded of those who dare 
to write tragedy. And 
the price he has paid for 
his courage is written on 
his brow. 

I knew the tenderness 
of his nature best, per- 
haps, when he spoke of 
the passion that we call 
‘‘love.’’ ‘‘Love is tragic,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but it is very 
beautiful.’’ And _ few 
writers have ever made it 
seem a thing more beauti- 
ful than he has. 

He is a man with whom 
humanity comes first, and 
humanity’s true setting— 
the wide fields of nature 
—comes next. His love 
of the country is his love 
of men and women. To 
him the most enthralling 
picture of human life is 
man under the _ broad 
heavens—childhood,court- 
ship, old age, and the final 
passing. It is always the 
clean earth that he writes 
of, and his amphitheatre 
always the wind-swept 
places where Nature is 
Mother. 

I have met Mr. Hardy 
many times since that 
first interview, but it is 
only very slowly that his 
character appears to become revealed. 
I feel that I have never come nearer 
to him than when he answered that 
question about pessimism, Perhaps 
one might sum up his outlook on 
life in just three words—‘‘ the pity 
of it!’ 
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AT MIDNIGHT. 


By HORACE CHESTER. 





OU’RE not jesting, Mont- 
gomery? You firmly believe 


the place to be haunted—eh ?”’ 

‘* My dear Trevelyan, there is not the 
slightest doubt about it. I have seen 
the apparition with my own eyes— 
quite recently.’’ 

‘*“ Close to—face to face ?’’ 

‘* Well—-no, not exactly face to face, 
but sufficiently near to scare a body. It 
was about a couple of months ago, | 
was riding homewards, half asleep. The 
night was dark as a coal cellar, so I was 
going slow, when the mare shied just 
when we were within hailing distance 
of Oakfield Manor. I looked about me 
to see what had caused ‘ Spotty’ to 
misbehave herself, when I noticed a 
strong light streaming from one of the 
windows of the deserted house, and 
hanging on to my nag’s head, I saw one 
of the weirdest looking figures I had 
ever seen, outside of a twopenny wax- 
work show.’’ 

** Clad in spotless white, of course ?”’ 
laughed Trevelyan. 

** No, the figure I saw was not clad 
in spotless white. It was a man—one 
of the villagers. He was pointing to the 
light that shone from the window, and 
appeared to be speechless with fright, 
for I couldn’t get a word out of him. 
He did nothing but make hideous faces 
at me. On directing my eyes to the 
house again, I was very much astonished 
to see the form of a woman, with a lamp 
in her hand, standing close to the win- 
dow, and, as the light shone against her 
face, I could see that the ghost—if 
ghost it was—was surpassingly beauti- 
ful. There—what do you make of it?’’ 





‘* What do I make of it? Well, 1 
am not exactly in a position to give an 
opinion as yet. To start with, I may 
say, that I am no believer in spirits. 
Besides,. why on earth shouldn’t a 
woman have a parting look out from 
her bedroom window, before turning in 
for the night?” 

** But I tell you the house is an empty 
one, and has been so for long enough 
past.”’ 

‘* Was it very late?”’ 

‘* Twelve, or thereabouts.’’ 

Trevelyan gave vent to a subdued 
whistle, and a merry twinkle came to his 
eyes. ‘‘ Ah, just so——’’ said he, ‘‘we 
are getting on now. Of course it must 
have been a spirit, old chappie. The 
time of night fixes it without a doubt. 
An apparition on its lonely rounds. 
‘Spooks’ usually start work at mid- 
night. Why it should be so, I’m at a 
loss to fathom. It doesn’t give the 
general public a fair chance of studying 
‘ spook ’ life. Why on earth can’t they 
show up in the daylight? It’s incon- 
siderate, to say the least of it.’’ 

‘* You may laugh, but the next thing 
that happened was that ‘Spotty’ clawed 
down the man at her head, nearly shot 
me into the road, and took to her heels 
like a mad thing. If I wasn’t scared, 
the mare was, and she wouldn’t have 
bolted for nothing. I shall néver forget 
that vision, though, as long as I live.’”’ 

‘*Um—ah—yes! This is getting 
positively interesting, Monty. The 
spirit lady has evidently smitten you 
with her ghostly charms. I should like 
to see this paragon of beauty.” 

‘* Well—as to that, if you care to 
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drive over to the Manor—say to-morrow 
night—you can thrash the matter out 
for yourself. From what I have heard 
in the village, not a night passes but 
someone or other sees the apparition.’’ 

“All right then, we’ll go. If I have 
to spend the night in the place I shan’t 
come away Satisfied if ‘ she,’ or ‘it’ 
doesn’t turn up during our stay. By 
the way, to whom does the place 
belong ?”’ 

“IT can scarcely enlighten you on 
that point. It came into the market 
some years since, and was sold to an 
eccentric old fellow, for a mere song. 
He sent some workmen down to patch 
things up a bit, and since then no one 
seems to have clapped eyes on him. I 
presume he discovered—through the 
workmen—that the house was already in 
the occupation of an undesirable tenant, 
in the shape of a ghost, so he cleared 
out, leaving no trace behind him. That’s 
how the story goes.”’ 

Harold Montgomery and his friend, 
Captain Richard Trevelyan, were smok- 
ing an after-dinner cigar on the balcony 
of Dunsmore Lodge, when the Mystery 
of Oakfield Manor .cropped up. The 
adventure appealed to both, and an in- 
spection of the lonely house the next 
evening was agreed on. 

On the morrow the keys of the 
deserted house were forthcoming, but 
the adventurers were solemnly warned 
that they would have cause to rue their 
determination of spending the night in 
the gruesome old place. Others had 
tried it, with very unsatisfactory results. 
Montgomery and Trevelyan, however, 
were not to be deterred, so the night 
found them duly installed in one of the 
most habitable rooms of the house. It 
was on the lower floor, and smelt 
horribly fusty. 

A box of choice cigars, a plentiful 
supply of whisky and soda, a dark 
lantern and some candles, had been re- 
quisitioned as indispensables for the 
matter in hand, so the mustiness was 
soon overcome, and the welcome aroma 
of tobacco prevailed. 

“*T tell you what it is, old fellow,” 
said the soldier as he picked up his 
hand of cards, ‘‘I’m going to satisfy 
myself as to the genuineness of the 
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ghost, if ghost there is, and should 
the spook prove itself a legitimate 
member of the goblin family, all well 
and good; a little target practice, just 
to keep my hand in, will not in any way 
interfere with its comfort, but, on the 
other hand, if it turns out to be a fraud, 
in the shape of a scare-monger, jn 
human form, the individual will have 
cause to regret putting in an appearance 
on this particular occasion,’’ and Tre- 
velyan glanced grimly in the direction 
of a loaded revolver which lay close to 
his hand upon the table. 

The weather had been fair, but now 
there were evident signs of a coming 
storm. The rain began pattering 
against the window panes, and a moan- 
ing wind swept round the house and 
found admission under the ill-fitting 
doors, and through gaping crevices of 
lath and plaster. A preliminary flash of 
lightning, followed by a growl of 
thunder, gave notice of more to follow. 

‘** By jove, what a night! Listen to 
it!’? said Montgomery, nervously, as a 
blast of wind rattled the window- 
frames as if to tear them from their 
holdings. 

‘“ Yes, it’s.a dirty night, my friend. 
How do we stand now ?”’ 

Ere Montgomery had time to reply 
the door of the room in which they were 
sitting burst open with a tremendous 
crash. A cloud of dust swept into the 
apartment and almost extinguished the 
light. The cards were blown from the 
table and the men rose from their seats 
and looked toward the open door, half 
expecting to see some weird object 
enter. But after waiting a minute or 
two there was nothing to be seen, and 
Montgomery stooped to pick up the 
scattered cards, while Trevelyan strode 
to the door and closed it. The game 
was resumed, and all went well for some 
twenty minutes or so. Then a rumbling 
overhead caused the two men to turn 
their eyes towards the ceiling, from 
which small flakes of plaster began to 
fall, while the sound as of some weighty 
body being dragged across the floor was 
distinctly heard overhead. 

‘*Um—all right. |The seance has 
commenced,’’ whispered the soldier to 
his companion. ‘‘I wonder what the 
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spook will do next? It appears to be 
drawing a garden-roller over the floor. 
I think we had better make a move to 
the room above and see what’s going on. 
Just one more ‘ peg’ before we start; 
help yourself, old fellow. A little Dutch 
courage won’t hurt. Come along!” 

They had hardly time to replace their 
glasses when a perfect deluge of dirty 
plaster fell on the table, and one 
piece of ornamental work, heavier than 
the rest, fell upon the lighted candle and 
flattened it to extinction, leaving the 
room in utter darkness. 

‘* 1’m not sure that we have done the 
right thing in leaving our comfortable 
quarters at Dunsmore, to come ghost 
hunting on such a night as this,’’ came 
from Montgomery in an undertone, as a 
fearful thunder-crash seemed to shake the 
old Manor to its very foundations, whilst 
torrents of rain dashed more furiously 
than ever against the windows. 

Trevelyan struck a light and held the 
flame to the wick of the lantern, which, 
of course, refused to be lighted until 
several matches had been struck. It 
spluttered up into a small flame at last, 
but before the door of the lantern could 
be closed the gale tore a window bodily 
away from its rotten fastenings and 
swept it into the room with a deafening 
crash, at the same time extinguishing 
the light once more. Both lantern and 
matches dropped from the hands of the 
watchers, and, for a few moments noth- 
ing was heard save the awful howling of 
the storm. 

Montgomery was the first to pull 
himself together. He dropped to his 
knees and began to grope in the dark- 
ness for the lantern and matches. He 
found them amongst the broken glass 
and woodwork of the wrecked window. 
He soon got a light. 

‘** What is to be done now?”’ he asked 
in a low tone, as he turned it in the 
direction of his companion’s face. 

‘Well, we’ve got to see this thing 
through,’’ answered the other, ‘‘ and 
the sooner we get to work the 
better."” He went to the door as he 
spoke and wrenched it open, and they 
stood for a moment peering into the 
darkness of the corridor, as if in some 
doubt as to their further proceedings. 


They could see by the dim light, which 
came from the lantern, that the corridor 
was also strewn with wreckage, over 
which they made their way with cautious 
footsteps. The stairs creaked ominously 
as they mounted to the rooms above. 
The doors on either side of the corridor 
were mostly without fastenings, so that 
there was no difficulty in exploring the 
apartments, which, for the most part, 
contained but a few articles of faded and 
mouldy looking furniture. There were 
no signs of anyone having occupied these 
chambers for many years past. The 
accumulation of dust upon each floor 
showed clearly that no footsteps had 
passed over the boards so recently as to 
account for the noises which had dis- 
turbed them in the room below. The 
searchers came at last to the furthermost 
limit of the passage or corridor, where 
they found a stoutly-built door which 
resisted their united efforts to open. 

‘‘It appears to me,’’ said Mont- 
gomery, “‘ that we have got to the end 
of our search, as far as this floor is 
concerned.”’ 

Captain Trevelyan nodded a _ ready 
assent to his friend’s remark, and then, 
with a parting kick at the locked door, 
they turned their backs upon it, and 
retraced their steps towards the stairs 
again, with a view of descending to the 
lower floor. 

A slight creaking arrested their 
attention, and then, to their astonish- 
ment, the corridor became illuminated, 
whilst on turning their faces towards the 
light they saw that the door, which had 
barred their way, was now standing 
wide open, while a man and a woman 
were struggling on the threshold. The 
woman was endeavouring to hold back 
a man of venerable aspect. His hair and 
beard were long and white as snow. 
He was garbed in a dressing gown of 
dingy hue, and antiquated design. His 
face was livid and distorted with passion 
as he strove to enter the corridor, but 
his strength began to fail him as the 
woman struggled desperately to keep 
him back. Evidently he had heard the 
noise which the visitors had made and 
was determined to examine the house, 
while she was as determined to prevent 
him. Her back was turned towards the 
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watchers, who were momentarily dazed 
as they looked at the contending figures. 

‘* Don’t shoot for heaven’s sake,’’ 
whispered Montgomery, as he placed re- 
straining fingers upon his friend’s 
uplifted weapon. ‘‘ They are living 
people.’’ 

‘* [ll scare ’em, anyhow,’’ responded 
Trevelyan coolly, and he sent a shot 
spinning along the corridor. It 
splintered the wood so close to the 
heads of the struggling figures as to 
cause them both to turn their faces in 
the direction of the intruders, who now 
began to advance slowly. Then Trevel- 
yan’s gaze fell upon the face of the 
woman, and he stopped suddenly, lay- 
ing a detaining hand upon the shoulder 
of his friend. 

‘* Wait,’’ he said in an _ excited 
whisper, ‘‘ the girl is well known to me. 
Do not be afraid,’’ he called out loudly, 
‘*my friend and myself are here alone, 
and will do you no harm; but answer 
me quickly. Are you Alice Hope?”’ 

‘*T am; but who are you who come 
here shooting at us?’’ 

‘We did not shoot at you, believe 
me. And do you not remember Richard 
Trevelyan?”’ he asked panting in his 
excitement. 

A look of amazed incredulence swept 
into her face, and then with a cry of 
joyful recognition she broke away from 
the man by her side, and rushed into the 
outspread arms of the advancing soldier, 
to whom she clung convulsively. 
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Montgomery instinctively turned his 
back upon the pair of lovers, and beat a 
hasty retreat to the further end of the 
corridor, where he became, apparently, 
considerably interested in his gloomy 
surroundings. 

Meanwhile, the weird figure, from 
whom the girl had released herself, 
slowly re-entered the room from which 
he had come. 

‘““My own, my _  queen,’’ sighed 
Trevelyan, as he pressed the girlish form 
to his breast, and kissed her passionately 
upon her upturned lips. ‘‘This is indeed 
a strange and unlooked for meeting. I 
can scarcely realise that I am holding 
you, my sweetheart, to my heart once 
again. To think that I have found you 
at last—it’s wonderful.’’ 

“Oh, Dick! Dick!’’ murmured the 
maiden, as she gazed fondly into her 
lover’s eyes, ‘‘ am I really awake, or am 
I dreaming? I thought—I was told— 
that you were dead, and father and I 
came to live here, for we had no friends. 
Oh, Dick—Dick! Do not leave me 
again,’’ and she clung to him des- 
perately. 

“* Never,’’ he answered her, holding 
her yet closer. ‘‘ I should never have 
gone away before had I thought there 
was a ghost of a chance for me. But 
after all,’’ he laughed merrily, ‘‘ the 
ghost was here waiting for me all the 
while.”’ , 

‘* A flesh and blood ghost,’’ she said, 
‘‘ that is very, very happy, Dick.’’ 
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THE RUINED CHAPEL OF ST. LEONARDS. 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. LEONARD IN 
THE NEW FOREST. 


By M. ADELINE COOKE. 
(Illustrated by Olive V. Cooke.) 


HEN the Prince Abbots of Beau- 
lieu reigned in splendour at 


their great Cistercian house, 
and wealth flowed into the coffers of the 
foundation wrung from graceless King 
John as expiation for affronts and threats 
offered to that powerful Order, a con- 
siderable portion of the revenues came 
from the salt pits along the shore. It 
was a monopoly, no doubt, and worked 
for all it was worth by the industrious 
Cistercian monks who seem to have 
possessed a knack for making the desert 
blossom like the rose. 
Nobody delves for salt, nowadays, 
amidst those low-lying marshes and 
green-shaded lagoons only separated by 


the merest banks (of which one side is 
prickly with blackberry bushes) and a 
strip of shingle from the sunlit Solent. 
Lone and lorne it is, especially when the 
water moans about the seaweed and the 
rain drips into the oozy pools; beautiful 
with a strange weird wonder when a 
light breeze, charged with ecstasy, 
ripples up the Solent and rustles the sea- 
poppy and the sea-myrtle clustering 
upon the stony beach, and the sun 
gleams bewilderingly about the grassy 
track along the careful ridge betwixt the 
low coast and the low land, and the bul- 
rushes nod their plumed heads, and the 
cornfields hurrying to the shore, newly 
reaped as they are, glow almost as 
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golden as before the ingathering of the 
harvest, and behind all stand forth the 
stately forest trees. 

In imagination we can see the band 
of toilers, the workers of the salt pits, 
sunburnt and weary, turning their faces 
homewards and inland at close of day. 
There, where their lodgings were pro- 
vided by their all-powerful lord and 
Abbot, were provided also ministrations 
for the spirit-soul within the earthly 
tenement of clay. A little chapel, 
beautiful exceedingly, was built but a 
stone’s-throw from the enormous 
granary and diverse dwellings forming 
a branch establishment of the Beaulieu 
monks. Round the chapel. of St. 
Leonard centred the devotional life of 
the little community of toilers just as 
their workaday existence centred about 
the shore and the sea. Certainly the 
Cistercians were not unmindful of the 
needs of those who depended upon them, 
tenants, employes, labourers, servants, 
call them what you will. And the Beau- 
lieu Cistercians are remembered to this 
day for they have left the imprint of 
their handiwork. 

Half-hidden by a massive oak, gripped 
with huge knotted stems of ivy of 
ancient growth, facing a tree-shadowed 
pond stands the huge barn or granary 
built to contain harvests worth ingather- 
ing indeed, so huge that only half its 
width is used nowadays, the span of 
high roof quite evidently beyond modern 
requirements or modern roofing. So the 
outer wall has been put back, one way 
of acknowledging incompetence, failure, 
or the littleness of vision and fulfilment, 
to be sure. Of old the master minds 
seem to have thought and planned 
largely ; we have narrowed our concep- 
tion and width of view of a truth, with 
increasing centuries. 

By a gate and a drive is reached a 
quaint, comfortable house with an air 
of serenity and’calm aloofness. Within 
its precincts and yet not of them, is St. 
Leonard’s Chapel. 

It is ruined and roofless, but both 
gables remain, and the lovely west 
window with its exquisite bits of tracery 
is all wrapped about in the autumn with 
wreathing strands of red _ virginia 
creeper. Tinted leaves slip along by the 
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connecting wall, and stain with a won- 
derful glory many a broken carving or 
fragment of sculpture upon which the 
artist spent his time and pride, while 
betwixt and amongst the red of autumn, 
come before summertide has barely 
waned, glows the deep solemn purple of 
the huge flowered clematis and a riot of 
fragrant yellow roses. Three steps gain 
the chapel by a little archway ; a quantity 
of pink roses almost hides from view the 
low grey wall; at the foot of the stair- 
way is a little paved courtyard with a 
square of emerald turf in the midst 
centering about a_ sundial. This 
small, sunny, peaceful courtyard seems 
sunk below a border of colour, roses, 
yellow and pink, tall flocks, white and 
crimson, and on one side tiny flights of 
steps lead to a higher level given over 
to a rose-garden than which nothing 
could be more appropriate to such sur- 
roundings, since roses breathe the very 
fragrance of hidden life. 

There is nothing which mars or spoils 
the solemn sanctity of this chapel, 
whither generations of salt-workers and 
those who tilled the soil and garnered the 
harvest, simple, unspeculative, un- 
questioning folk, wended their way 
during those centuries of which we think 
so little. 

Now the sole denizens of St. 
Leonard’s are the gentle doves, myriads 
of them, making their home in nook 
and cranny of old and ivied wall, 
fluttering about the untrodden paving 
and the square of carefully-kept velvet 
sward—do the monks come on moonlit 
nights to tend it, we wondér ?—perching 
even on the very sundial with its silent 
thrilling message that time passes. And 
when we step without the ruin we see 
ahead of us the glint of water, not half 
a mile distant, maybe, of Beaulieu river 
and the snowy sails of pleasure boats 
slipping up with the wind and the tide 
to the head of the curving wooded creek 
where the red mill-house stands by a 
timbered jetty. 

The broken arches of the exquisite 
cloisters and the grey old buttressed 
refectory tell their story of when the 
Cistercian prince Abbots ruled the fair 
Manor of Beaulieu Abbey within the 
New Forest. 














FARRELLI, THE LION TAMER. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


E wasn't the sort of man you 

H would care to fall foul of, was 

Farrelli, the lion tamer. 

In spite of his foreign-sounding 
name (which was got by just sticking 
an ‘‘i’’ on to the name of Farrell that 
he was born under) -hhe was a hot- 
headed Irishman, and very quick to 
take offence. He had a wonderful 
hold over himself, though, in_ his 
dangerous calling. never getting flurried 
or out of temper. You could see at 
once when he stepped in amongst the 
snarling brutes in the cages that he 
had the whip-hand over them, and they 
owned him master. 

Farrelli was not what you might call 
a sociable kind of man, either. He stood 
apart. Hardly a soul in the menagerie 
ever exchanged a dozen words with 
him. There was only one in the whole 
company who chummed up to him in 
any way, and that, of all people in the 
world, was the saucy, fluffy-haired little 
minx, Carrie Norton. 

Carrie was performing with a troupe 
of acrobats in the circus portion of the 
entertainment. She was a perfect little 
dare-devil on the ropes, and it made you 
hold your breath sometimes to watch 
her. 

Farrelli was sure to be hanging round 
somewhere when her turn came on. 
You could see him standing at the ring 
entrance, his arms folded across his 
massive chest, and looking up at her, 
as she flew through the air, with an 
anxious face. 

** You'll get hurt some day,”’ he told 
her one morning in the ring. 

** So will you,’’ she retorted. 

‘*Me? Oh, it doesn’t matter about 
me. I’m used to it. I’ve got plenty of 
trade-marks about me already. Look 
here.”” He bared his great arm, and 
showed her the seams and scars where 
the brutes had clawed him 

Carrie ran a dainty finger along one 
of the deep furrows in the flesh, making 
a pretty pretence at a shudder. 

“*Oh, how dreadful!’’ she said; and 


then, catching sight of Bart Steadman 
at the other side of the ring, where he 
had been scowling blackly at the pair, 
she skipped away to talk to him. 

Steadman was a kind of under- 
manager, and he showed his power in 
many petty littl ways. The circus 
men hated and yet feared him. He had 
been a bit of a bruiser in his time, and 
would think just as little of knocking 
a man down as looking at him. 

There was bad blood between Stead- 
man and the lion tamer. They had 
never hit it off well together. So far 
they had managed to keep apart, like 
two mastiffs who were ready enough 
to fight, yet neither caring to provoke 
the other. 

The morning I am speaking of Stead- 
man had been out in the town, and had 
made too many calls at refreshment 
bars. He was in one of his black, surly 
moods in consequence, for liquor always 
had that effect on him, but he 
brightened up a bit when Carrie Norton 
came tripping across the ring to him. 

Carrie was very free-and-easy in her 
manner; but, for all that, she never 
allowed anybody to take a liberty. 
Steadman forgot this. He tried to 
chuck her under the chin, and indulge 
in one or two other little pleasantries. 
He was rewarded with a _ sounding 
smack on the bloated cheek. 

The smack did the mischief. Stead- 
man’s face grew black as a thunder- 
cloud. The demon in him was roused. 
With a half-smothered oath he hooked 
his arm round the girl’s neck, holding 
her as in a vice, and brought his drink- 
reeking lips close to hers. But before 
he could carry out his purpose his arm 
was torn away, and he was flung 
sprawling on his back in the sawdust. 

Farrelli was Standing by the girl 
with fire-flashing eyes. He thrust her 
behind him, for she had got a bit 
frightened, and tried to interfere to 
prevent further mischief. He knew it 
was not going to end there. 
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Nor did it by a long chalk. Stead- 
man was up again in an _ instant, his 
eyes blazing with fury. With a bellow 
like a mad bull, he rushed at the lion 
tamer, and a fierce, rough-and-tumble 
fight followed. They were a _ well- 
matched pair, and now that they had 
begun they meant to have the old feud 
out, and see which was the better man. 
The noise of the fighting, as well as 
Carrie’s screams, quickly brought 
others on the scene. Two or three of 
the ringmen rushed in, but when they 
saw that Steadman was likely to get 
the worst of it, and come in for a bad 
hammering, they were little disposed to 
interfere. The fight was brought to a 
close by the boss himself, who came 
running: in with a_ tent-pole, and 
threatened to knock the pair of them 
over the head if they didn’t leave off. 

They retired in different directions, 
glaring at each other over their 
shoulders. The boss gave Steadman a 
sharp dressing-down afterwards, tell- 
ing him the fault was entirely his for 
insulting the girl, and warning him to 
be careful in future. So Steadman had 
to swallow his rage as best he could. 

All the same, from that day out he 
cherished a venomous spite against the 
lion tamer. Those of us who knew 
what a dangerous type of man he was, 
and how he could nurse a grudge, had 
an idea that he would try to do Farrelli 
an injury; and that, too, in some nasty, 
underhand way. 

There was one beast in the show 
that Farrelli had never been able to 
tame properly. It was what is called 
a black panther, and those who know 
anything about wild animals need not 
be told that a black panther is one of 
the most cantankerous, vilest-tempered 
beasts in creation. 

This one was a perfect demon. It 
seemed possessed by a spirit of unrest. 
From morning till night it was prowl- 
ing up and down the cage, rearing its 
head at intervals, glaring savagely 
through the bars. 

Even when it chanced to be lying 
down you daren’t go within a yard of 
the cage. You might fancy it was 
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asleep, its head resting on its out- 
stretched paws, but if you ventured too 
close it made a lightning spring at the 
bars, and tried to strike at you with 
its claws. 

Farrelli always carried his life in his 
hand when he stepped into that par- 
ticular cage, and no one knew it better 
than himself. The sixty seconds or so 
in which he stood facing the beast was 
a time to make you hold your breath if 
you happened to be looking on. 

The panther whisked round with a 
ferocious snarl the moment the tamer 
entered, and crouched as if for a 
spring. Every second you expected to 
see it hurl itself upon the man. The 
blinking of an eyelid almost on Far- 
relli’s part would have brought about 
the catastrophe. And there the brute 
crouched, its body quivering with rage, 
the great red cavern of a mouth wide 
open, and lashing the floor furiously 
with its tail. 

Steadman had a spite against the 
panther, for it once nearly ripped his 
shoulder open while he was passing 
the cage. When he was in a bad 
temper, which happened pretty often, 
he vented his spleen on the brute— 
from a safe distance, of course. No- 
thing pleased him more than to work 
it up to a pitch of maddened rage. 

It happened one morning that when 
Farrelli was making his round of the 
beasts, he no sooner reached the 
panther’s cage than he saw at once 
there was something wrong. The 
brute had been roused in an unusual 
fashion. It was striding from end to 
end of the cage, snarling, snapping, 
and trying to bite at its shoulder. 

The tamer paused, and watched it 
from outside. His experienced eye told 
him it was not safe to enter. Though 
it would be hard to find a more daring 
man, when daring was necessary, he 
was not so foolhardy as to risk his life 
needlessly. 

He would probably have postponed 
the attempt, for the brute appeared to 
be beyond all control, only at that mo- 
ment Steadman came sstrolling up. 
There was a sort of patched-up truce 
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between the two men, though they 
always passed each other without 
speaking. 

_ This morning Steadman stopped. 
lhere was an evil leer on his face as 
he watched the tamer standing outside 
the cage. 

‘** Afraid of him, eh?’’ he said, with 
a sneer. 

Farrelli gave him a quick look, and 
turned to the panther again. 

‘** Quite right to keep on the safe 
side,’’ Steadman went on. ‘* That's 
altogether a different stamp of beast to 
the old toothless lion over there, that 
a child might put through his tricks.”’ 

The taunt, coming from such a fellow 
as Steadman, stung the tamer. It was 
more than his hot Irish blood could 
stand. For once he forgot the caution 
which years of experience had taught 
him. He mounted the iron steps on 
the instant, slipped back the spring 
lock, and entered the cage. 

Steadman stood watching on the out- 
side, his eyes glistening in a strange 
fashion. It almost seemed as if he 
knew what had caused the brute’s rage, 
and knew also what was likely to come 
of it. 

With a scurry and a snarl the 
panther whisked round the moment the 
tamer entered. Crouching as usual, it 
glared at him with fiery eyeballs and 
open mouth. Then it hunched itself for 
a spring. 

But Farrelli never flinched. He stood 
just inside the cage, motionless as a 
statue, and keeping his eyes steadily 
fixed upon the crouching beast. 

A few breathess seconds passed, and 
then the tamer, without removing his 
gaze for a single instant, stretched out 
his hand cautiously, and felt for the 
spring lock. © At that same moment, 
out of the corner of his eye, he thought 
he saw Steadman raise something to 
his mouth. 

The effect was instantaneous. With 
a terrific roar the panther bounded into 
the air off its feet, touched the floor of 
the cage again, and rebounded straight 
at the tamer. 

Farrelli made a quick effort to avoid 





the danger. In an instant he had 
Slipped back the spring lock and pulled 
open the door. But—he was too late. 

The panther landed on his shoulder, 
ripping it open with its savage claws. 
The impact hurled the tamer headlong 
from the cage, the brute shooting out 
after him. 

Steadman turned to run. Before he 
had taken two strides the panther was 
upon him. He was knocked flat on his 
face, while the terrible claws dug into 
his back, and the jaws of the beast 
closed upon his shoulder. 

Farrelli was on his feet again in an 
instant. Though torn and bleeding, he 
kept his head wonderfully. He knew 
eaxctly what to do, and sprang towards 
the spot where man and beast were 
grovelling on the ground. 

Before he could reach it his eye fell 
on something lying in the sawdust— 
something that had tumbled out of 
Steadman’s pocket—and like a flash he 
saw the dastardly trick which had been 
played upon him. It was a small blow- 
pipe. Steadman had shot a steel dart, 
or something of the kind, into the 
panther’s hide that morning, so as to 
enrage it. He had followed it up with 
another dart just as the tamer was 
preparing to leave the cage, little 
dreaming what he was bringing upon 
himself. 

Farrelli never paused, even though 
he knew the man deserved no mercy. 
He flung himself upon the panther, 
drove his thumbs between the glands of 
the throat, and forced the brute to re- 
linquish its hold. 

The panther was secured, and forced 
back into the cage. Then Farrelli 
walked over to where the blow-pipe 
was lying on the ground, picked it up, 
and placed it in his pocket. 

Steadman was badly mauled. It was 
a long time before he was able to re- 
sume his place in the show. And, after 
all, there is some bit of good left in 
every man, if you only know where to 
find it. For the first thing Steadman 
did when he entered the ring again was 
to walk straight to the lion tamer, hold 
out his hand, and own up to his fault. 
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By SYDNEY SANDYS. 


Is it true, O Christ in Heaven, that the 
wisest suffer most, 

That the strongest wander farthest and 
most hopelessly are lost ? 


BOUT 2.30 one summer morning 
A the Charge Engineer of the muni- 
cipal electricity works of one of 
our big sea-port towns, stood out on the 
small flat lead roof between the slopes of 
the engine-room and boiler-house sky- 
lights. He was a square-built, square- 
jawed, matter-of-fact looking individual, 
nevertheless there was much of the poet 
in him. He liked to get out here, and 
watch the sun rise. He would stand for 
half-an-hour at a time, quite still, 
watching the spread of light in the East 
and thinking. He was twenty-three 
years old, but looked more ; there was an 
air of definite decision about him which 
suggested a man who had encountered 
adverse circumstances, and overcome 
them. He was very well on for his 
years, and wished to get very much 
further on. He liked being alone 
occasionally to think and plan. This 
morning a new junior stood beside him 
and worried him with eternal converse ; 
he had done so since midnight. 

‘‘Isn’t it grand out here?’’ 
Junior remarked. 

Carr (that was the Senior’s name) said 
“*Ye-es.’’ He answered as agreeably 
as he could. Despite a fondness for 
rugged truths, his natural tendency was 
to be agreeable. 

The Junior shuffled uneasily for a few 
minutes, then he remarked again, ‘‘ that 
hill over there reminds me of West- 
chester.”’ 

Carr’s interest seemed awakened, he 
turned round rather suddenly. ‘‘ West- 
chester! Do you know Westchester ?’’ 

** Oh, yes, jolly well. Do you?’’ The 
Junior was really only a year younger, 
but he had the face and manners of a 
boy. He seemed to take an interest in 
everything except his work. 

The Senior regarded him thoughtfully 
for some moments before replying. 
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‘**Yes, I know it very well, too; it’s a 
decent place.’’ 

‘*Rather. Ha! ha! Of course my 
girl lives there, that’s why I like it.” 

“Your girl?” Carr regarded him 
again in some wonder. ‘‘ Are you 
engaged, then?’’ 

‘* Not exactly—yet, but practically. 
In an impulsive, boyish way he pulled 
a letter case from his pocket and pro- 
duced a photograph. ‘‘ There you are,”’ 
he said with a rather shy little laugh, 


” 


and watching the other’s face very 
closely. 
Carr took it and gazed at it very 


sternly for quite a long time. 

‘* Of course that’s not really good of 
her,’’ the Junior anxiously explained. 

Still Carr continued to gaze at it very 
intently, while the other gave a little half 
hysterical giggle and started to say 
something, then stopped and commenced 
to whistle and fidgetted uneasily all the 
time. 

At last the Senior handed it back and 
looked into the other’s eyes very 
searchingly, very soberly. ‘‘ Yes, she’s 
good looking indeed; you are _ jolly 
lucky.”’ 

The Junior, whose name was Morcom, 
brushed the curly hair back from his 
forehead, and laughed happily. Carr 
led the way down the ladder and back 
to the engine-room. He went through 
it and the boiler house, glancing round 
at everything, and seeing that the engine 
driver and stoker were awake and attend- 
ing to their duties. He was a very 
competent engineer, this young man, 
and simply gloried in his work ; but just 
now it seemed as if something were 
worrying him; he looked at the engines 
with a severe frown and generally 
seemed anxious. 

Morcom trailed in the rear, making 
inconsequent remarks and jokes, break- 
ing out into a whistle or a few snatches 
of song every now and then. They went 
and sat down in the watch office 
together, and Morcom chatted away in 
his aimless, careless manner, while Carr 
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answered in monosyllables. At last he 
stood up. 

‘‘ Look here. I’ve got a problem I 
want to think over, I want to be alone. 
You might stay here and keep an eye on 
things, will you? I’m going outside 
again.’’ 

‘“* Oh, yes, that’s all right.’’ Morcom 
looked at him in wonder, he could not 
understand people wishing to be alone. 
His own dominant passion was a craving 
tor companionship. ~ 

‘* Thanks.’’ Carr went out on to the 
roof again, and gazed out in the pale 
morning light. He looked over the 
docks and the shipping, at the squalid 
slums all round, and out to the sea in the 
distance, where a pale green streak 
faintly shot with orange gradually 
widened along the horizon, showing 
where the sun would appear. The young 
engineer gazed at it earnestly, thinking 
deeply, searching, as his . profession 
taught him, for the ultimate truth—the 
correct solution to the problem Nature 
had thrust upon him. Gazing out from 
a rookery of slums, he sought inspira- 
tion in the rising sun, while the stillness 
of the morning and the soft light stirred 
the romance in his breast, and for him 
the romance was a sad one. He stood 
there motionless for half-an-hour, then 
he went through the engine-room to the 
watch office again. 

Morcom was fast asleep, stretched out 
on the floor, his head pillowed on a 
rolled-up coat. 

Carr stood looking at him through the 
window for some minutes. He was cer- 
tainly a good-looking boy with well- 
formed, delicate and rather girlish 
features. Carr turned away and went 
out to the boiler house; he stood and 
watched the stoker pulling out the last 
of a white-hot heap of clinker in the 
process known as “‘ cleaning out.’’ 

‘** Well, how is it to-night, Power?’’ 
he said, as the man shut the furnace 
door and turned round, mopping his 
brow with a sweat rag. 

‘* Oh, very well, thank you, sir. How 
are you?”’ 

These two men were of similar build 
and similar mind. They were almost 
chummy, albeit one was a man of forty- 
five, and the other twenty-three. In 
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point of education, one had learnt a lot 
from books, the other, an equal amount, 
or more, from Nature. The fates had 
decided that both these men should 
battle hardly for their livelihood. One 
had been a sailor and a soldier, had 
seen twenty years’ service, six of it 
active fighting, and held the dis- 
tinguished service medal. The other had 
been through more breakdowns than 
most men twice his age. They were 
equally competent in their respective 
work, and had a mutual respect for each 
other. 

**You’re a lady’s man, aren’t you, 
Power?” 

““No, sir. Never had but one girl, 
she what’s my missus now.”’ 

‘* Ah, I thought you knew a bit about 
the subject. You were telling me once 
about an officer’s wife who ran away. 
And the gentleman’s daughter who 
married a private.”’ 

‘“‘ I’ve seen a lot, sir. An’ the spec- 
tator, they say, sees most of the 
game.”’ 

‘Yes, then why in thunder do girls 
prefer a sloppy, pink-and-white sort of 
a chap to—er—to a man that knows his 
job?’’ 

‘* They don’t always, sir. But as a 
general rule, women ain’t good judges o’ 
character, or if they are, then they likes 
wrong ‘uns; they’re taken by gold lace 
and a lot of jaw and swank. In the army 
it’s always the bad hats as gets hold o’ 
the girls.’’ The stoker got a bucket of 
water and threw it over the hot clinkers. 
It hissed viciously, and a cloud of steam 
rose towards the roof. The young 
engineer stood with his foot on a box, 
his head on his hand, watching it 
thoughtfully. 

‘“* There was a girl once,’’ he observed 
at length, while the stoker filled another 
bucket. ‘‘I met her about a year ago, 
just before I came here; she caught my 
fancy—you know.”’ 

The stoker nodded as he threw the 
other bucket of water on the clinker. ‘I 
know,”’ he said. 

‘** Well, perhaps I ought to have made 
the pace then, or triedto. I’m not much 
good at that sort of thing—besides, I 
wanted to get a decent job first.’’ 
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Again the stoker nodded with Jeep 
comprehension. 

‘* To-night I discovered that she 1s 
fixed up to another fellow, rather a use- 
less ass.”’ 

‘* Ah!’ the stoker said with deep 
regret. ‘‘ I’m sorry to hear that, sir. ’ 

They were both silent for some time. 
‘* It has rather knocked me sideways,” 
the engineer remarked at length. 

‘* 1 know, sir. I thought I’d lost my 
missus once.”’ . 

There was another short silence, ‘‘It’s 
my own fault entirely. I suppose there’s 
a providence in it. Anyway, I can’t 
blame the other fellow. He’s quite a 
decent sort—but no use.’’ Carr con- 
tinued to gaze at the steaming heap of 


clinker for some moments. “it's 
damned hard lines,’’ he said, then he 
stood up and went away. He went 


round the engine room, and then back 
to the watch office. Morcom was still 
fast asleep on the floor. Carr gazed at 
him wistfully again for some time, then 
he went up on to the switchboard and 
booked the readings that the Junior 
ought to have booked. 

He went back to the boiler house 
again. The stoker was just commenc- 
ing to clean out another fire. 

Carr went up to him and held out his 
hand for the rake. ‘‘ Let’s do that, 
Power,”’ he said. ‘‘I want to sweat 
some of the vice out of me.”’ 

The stoker handed him the fire rake, 
and stood aside, watching him solemnly. 
Carr thrust it into the back of the 
furnace, and stood close up to the 
glaring fire hole ; he pulled all the clinker 
forward and brought it out in a glowing 
heap on the floor. Leaning over this, 
he reached back with the rake and 
thoroughly cleaned one half of the 
furnace. Leaving the fire bars bare, he 
chipped the clinker off the sides with 
the fire slice and pulled that out too, 
while the intense heat scorched his flesh 
and made his clothes so hot that where 
they touched they seemed to actually 
burn. The perspiration poured out of 
him in a stream. It took him about ten 
minutes, and at the end of that time 
he was several pounds lighter. He 
stood back and mopped his brow; 
everything seemed green and blue to 
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him after the intense white glare of the 
fire. Power threw a bucket of water 
over the clinker. 

‘“*I was feeling a certain amount of 
animosity towards that kid in there,’’ 
Carr observed. ‘‘ It’s gone now.’’ He 
shut up suddenly, as though he had 
spoken too much. 

The stoker nodded. ‘‘ That’s a hot 
‘un,’ he observed, referring to the fire. 
‘‘An’ you didn’t drop five pound o’ 
steam, sir. I’d sooner pull ’em out hot 
myself than drop steam.”’ 

** Ye-es,’’ Carr answered, he was 
silent for some minutes, busy mopping 
his head with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Strange 
connection between one’s physical 
condition and one’s morals, Power. 
Have you ever observed it ?”’ 

“* Yes, sir. I’m what I am because | 
was always fond of ’ard work.’’ The 
stoker was not in any sense of the term 
a boastful man, yet he made no affecta- 
tion of modesty which he did not feel. He 
was proud of his medals, and was aware, 
without being aggressive about it, that 
at his work he was unequalled. 

Carr stayed there chatting till he had 
cooled down, then he went into the 
engine-room. Morcom was looking for 
him. 

‘** Ah, here you are. 
was so late.” 

Carr looked him steadily in the eyes. 
‘* You’ve been asleep over two hours,”’ 
he said. 

The Junior flushed and hung his head 
‘‘[ was up early yesterday morning,”’ 
he answered at length. 

‘“So was I, and I’ve been cleaning 
out fires.’’ He put a fatherly hand under 
the boy’s well-formed girlish chin, and 
tilted back his head, looking into his 
pretty blue eyes. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter, 
I’m in charge of the job. I didn’t wake 
you up because most of the juniors 
sleep, but I shouldn't get into the habit 
of it, if I were you. Make yourself 
master of your job. Be ready to step 
into a vacancy as soon as it occurs. 
Don’t you see?”’ 

The Junior smiled brightly as Carr 
let goof him. ‘‘ Yes, of course. Thanks 
very much; I'll keep awake to-morrow 
night.”’ 

But he did not. 


I had no idea it 


To-morrow .night 
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came and found him fast asleep again. 
Carr let him sleep for an hour, then went 
and roused him out. 

He looked up drowsily. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? I was only just dozing. All 
the fellows do it on night shift.” 

‘*Yes, I know; but all the fellows 
don’t get chiefs, and that’s what that 
nice girl expects you to do soon, doesn’t 
she?”’ 

‘*Confound the girl,’’ he said 
pettishly. > 

**Get up,’’ Carr stirred him with his 
foot. ‘*‘ Go on out into the air; that'll 
wake you up.’’ 

The Junior arose unsteadily, and went 
out into the yard. He came back 
presently looking rather subdued and 
bedraggled. ‘* I don’t think I shall stick 
to this work,”’ he said sadly. 

‘* Oh, yes, you will,’’ Carr answered, 
laughing good naturedly at him. 

‘* I think I shall go into a bank,”’ he 
said despondently. 

‘* Don’t be an ass. I should stick to 
this for three months, anyway, if I were 
you.”’ 

Morcom put his head down in his 
hands. ‘‘I’m one of those chaps who 
ought never to have to work for his 
living,’’ he said at length. 

Carr laughed good humouredly again. 
‘* The workhouses are full of. them,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘ Cheer up, you'll be all 
right. Everybody’s just the same at the 
start. Go out and make love to old 
Power and ask him to teach you stoking. 
Power is on familiar terms with the 
devil himself, and he gets more heat 
out of a pound of coal than any man 
I know.”’ 

At the end of a fortnight they were 
sharing diggings together. Out of the 
works Morcom was full of spirit, a 
creature of sun and air and light. He 
tinkled on the piano and sang and 
whistled all day long and half the night. 
The few books he possessed were light 
humour. He regaled Carr with innum- 
erable anecdotes about his girl, and read 
out little extracts from lengthy epistles. 
He decorated the sitting-room and his 
bedroom with her photographs. 

Carr listened soberly, and answered 
briefly. 
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As a general rule, this did not much 
matter. Morcom was quite capable of 
doing all the talking himself, but 
occasionally he would look up and rally 
Carr as a misogynist, and express 
doubts as to whether he was in truth a 
Mormon or a woman hater. ‘‘ You'll get 
bitten one of these days,’’ he would 
finish up by prophesying. He would 
go off into little flights of oratory. ‘“Then 
your dirty old engines will lose all their 
charm. The spell will be broken. One 
of these mornings you'll wake up and 
find that engines and dynamoes are 
simply inanimate lumps of senseless 
metal, and boilers are miniature imita- 
tions of hell.’’ Sometimes he would 
finish up by taking a photograph from 
the mantelpiece, and pushing it under 
Carr’s nose. ‘‘ Now, honestly, don’t 
you think she’s good looking ?”’ 

‘** Very,’’ Carr would answer soberly. 

‘* Better than a damn dirty old 
turbine ?”’ 

** Much,”’ Carr would agree decidedly. 

At the works, the order was reversed. 
It was Carr who had plenty to say, and 
who strove to arouse some enthusiasm 
in Morcom’s breast over the beauty of 
mechanics, and the subtle charm of 
electro-magnetic devices. But the Junior 
failed entirely to do anything but be 
much impressed, in fact, depressed by 
the great power he was handling. At 
the beginning of a watch he was always 
silent and moody, the tunes he whistled 
for the first hour or so were usually 
sombre and melancholy, by the middle 
they were cheerful, at the end lively and 
sparkling. 

Carr initiated him into all the little 
weaknesses and idiosyncrasies of the in- 
struments and engines and machines. He 
allowed him to perform operations on the 
switchboard which juniors as a rule 
were not allowed to do. In fact, he 
urged him to do so, standing behind him 
all the time, and taking the responsibility 
for his mistakes. He watched the 
boy’s quivering lip and trembling hand 
as he ‘‘took shots’’ on the big 
machines. He saw his knees twitch, and 
his eye grow feverishly bright as the 
load on the other engine mounted up, 
and phases came and went because he 
hesitated and missed them, while the 
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engine drivers down below cursed him to 
each other. Several times he stepped 
back, on the verge of breaking down, 
and cursed hysterically the drivers and 
the engines and everything about him. 

‘You put her in, Carr,’’ he would 
say, and every time Carr brought him up 
to the scratch again with his steady eyes 
and calm, re-assuring voice. ‘‘ That’s 
all right. You’ll get a phase in a minute. 
There’s years of time, years of time. 
Those machines are no use if they won’t 
do fifty per cent. overload for a few 
minutes.’’ The slow repetition of 
“‘yvears of time, years of time,’’ in that 
deep bass drawl always seemed to soothe 
him wonderfully. 

The responsibility on Carr, however, 
was very heavy. Morcom frequently, in 
fact generally, took very bad shots, and 
came near shutting the station down 
once or twice. As a general rule it took 
his nerves about half-an-hour to steady 
down after putting a machine in. And 
always when he had quite recovered, 
Carr catechised him, what he would do 
should various possibilities happen. 
“* You don’t want these things to get on 
your nerves, but you want to constantly 
review your course of action, and even 
then, you’ll be taken unawares, but some 
part of your plans will probably be use- 
ful. It’s not your work now, but you 
want to be always ready to step into a 
vacancy as soon as it occurs.”’ 

™ All this time Carr’s weakness for 

cleaning out boiler fires increased 
rapidly. Power, the stoker, watched 
him anxiously. In the course of his 
soldiering and sailoring career, Power 
had played the part of both hunter and 
hunted, and an infinite variety of other 
parts. He knew the breeds of men as 
he knew the different varieties of coal. 
For a year, for three hundred and sixty- 
five days, Sunday till Saturday every 
week, Bank Holidays and all, Power and 
Carr had spent eight hours together in 
those works. On the night run they 
had ‘‘ yarned ’’ together for hours at a 
time. A great and deeply-felt attach- 
ment had sprung up between these two 
matter-of-fact, undemonstrative English- 
men. Power was deeply concerned to 
see Carr constantly cleaning out boiler 
fires. 
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‘‘That young feller in there, I don’t 
think he won’t never be no use at this 
work,”’ Power remarked one night, for 
as the holder of the distinguished service 
medal, he was privileged to say things 
which other men dare not. 

‘*Oh, yes, he will,’ Carr answered, 
‘*he’ll take a Shift’s job in a couple of 
months.’’ 

‘No, sir. Not ’im. 
world. It ain’t in ’im.”’ 

‘*T say he will. What the devil do 
you know about it, Power?’’ 

‘**T only said what I thought, sir, an’ 
I still think it,’’ the older man answered, 
looking rather grieved. 

‘*Yes, yes, I know. I’m sorry, Power. 
My nerves seem on edge lately. It’s this 
rotten weather, I think.’’ 

Power was silent for some time. ‘‘It 
wouldn’t be no kindness to give ’im a 
charge engineer’s job, not for some years 
yet, it’ud break ’im up. Spoil ’im.”’ 

** Perhaps !’’ Carr was thoughtful. ‘‘I 
think it would make him.” 

‘““No, ’e ain’t the sort what can be 
made sudden, sir. Give ’im time. If ’e 
was two year along 0’ you now ig 

‘‘Two years! Nonsense! I don’t 
agree with you a bit, Power.’’ Carr 
walked away in deep thought. He 
sought out Morcom, and gazed at him 
with a searching enquiry. Then he put 
him through a very complete examina- 
tion as to what he would do under 
various pressing circumstances. 

The pink and white youth answered 
glibly enough he had been through 
most of them before. 

Carr was satisfied. ‘‘ That’s it,” he 
said, ‘‘ you want to be always ready to 
take charge, supposing one of us left 
suddenly, or died, or anything like that. 
If you’re ready to step right into the 
job, you'll get it. That’s how I got my 
start.” 

Six weeks passed away and Carr went 
about constantly as a man who had 
something on his mind; he-looked much 
older and got quite irritable. He cleaned 
out the boiler fires regularly. He said 
one day to Power, ‘*‘ The Miltonian idea 
of hell is rather good, you know, 
Power. There’s nothing like heat to let 
the devil out of a man. 


Never in this 
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The stoker looked at him sadly. ‘‘ The 
young feller in there, Mr. Morcom,’’ he 
laid a slightly sarcastic emphasis on the 
‘*Mister,’’ ‘‘ ’e don’t never clean out no 
fires. Frightened out of ’is wits ’e is when 
the boilers blows off. I bin watching ’im 
carefully lately.’’ Powers spoke in a 
sort of angry defiance. ‘‘ Never be no 
good, ’e won’t, ’e ain’t ’ard enough. ’E’s 
beat as soon as ’e gets into the works, 
beat by the engines, same as some of 
our rookies was first time they seen the 
hills in South Africa. ‘’Ave we got to 
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‘*Bah! You're a fool, Power,’’ Carr 
said, and walked off. 

‘* Fool, eh?’’ The stoker looked after 
him sorrowfully. ‘‘’E’d insult ’is own 
mother now, an’ knock down ’is best 
pal. I’ve seen ’em,’’ the older man 
picked up his shovel, shaking his head 
sadly and muttering to himself, ‘‘ ’E 
ain’t the sort that shoots ‘isself. Too 
‘ard. A ’ard case, ’e is, most like ’e’ll 
‘list, an’ be a bad character all ’is days.’’ 





TWO MEN DASHED PAST THEM INTO THE DEN OF THE BOILER HOUSE. 


go up these?’ they says. It didn’t want 
no fighting to beat ’em. ’E’d be all 
right in a droring room with white cur- 
tains an’ pink cushions, an’ turning over 
the music for the young ladies. Then 
’e’d go away and break ’is ’eart an’ sulk 
with ’isself because one of ’em wouldn’t 
"ave im. The same as a kid what can’t 
’ave a piece of cake. When a bloke can’t 
’ave what ’e wants, ’e’s got to put up 
with what ’e can get, ’an not ’owl about 


Shortly afterwards Carr came back. 
‘* I’m sorry I called you a fool, Power,” 
he said, ‘‘ my nerves are on edge. I’ve 
had a lot of trouble lately, and can’t 
seem to shut it off, you know.’’ 

‘* That don’t matter a bit, sir. I ama 
old fool, always was inclined to talk too 
much. Reg’lar old apple woman I’m 
getting lately.’’ 

Next day as they were having break- 
fast together, Morcom suddenly gave a 
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whoop of joy. He had been reading a 
letter from his girl. ‘‘She and her mater 
are coming over to spend the week end,”’ 
he exclaimed joyfully. 

Carr stopped eating and looked across 
at him. ‘* Eh?’’ he said dully. 

‘* The girl and her mater. Now you'll 
be able to see her, Carr.’’ 

‘*Ye-es.’’ Carr picked up his knife 
and fork and finished his breakfast 
slowly. He was very taciturn all the 
morning, and as soon as they got to the 
works he disappeared up to his favourite 
haunt on the leads by himself. He 
stayed there half-an-hour. When he 
came down his eye was bright and his 
manner unusually lively. He seemed 
as though he had at last thrown off the 
weight that had been bowing him down, 
He walked round the works, had a look 
at everything, passed a cheerful word 
with all the men, then went out through 
the yard gates. 


Power, the man with the distinguished 
service medal, who had seen men in 
action and out of it, in hot climates and 
cold, gambling and drinking, saw Carr 
go up on the roof, noted the time he 
stayed, looked into his eyes when he 
came down, saw the ‘* devil ’’ all alight 
in them, and saw Carr go across the 
yard. Quickly following, he climbed on 
to a cable drum, and looked over the 
wall. He saw the young engineer go 
straight as a die to a low public-house at 
the end of the road. 

The stoker drew a deep breath. ‘‘Ah!”’ 
he said, ‘‘’E’ll be a nice ’andful for 
somebody presently, ’e will.’” He went 
round to the big gates and hailed a 
passing youngster. ‘*’Ere, my lad, 
you go down to the new dock gates, to 
a little ‘ouse just outside, an’ ast for 
Mr. Stubbins, Bill Stubbins; tell ’im 
Mr. Power wants to see ‘im pertic-lar 
at the ‘lectric light works. Then I'll 
give you tuppence. ’Arf a minute.’’ He 
held his watch in front of the boy’s face 
and looked at him so fiercely that the 
youngster was quite frightened. ‘‘Now 
run all the way an’ be back ’ere in ten 
minutes to tell me whether ’e’s there, 
or whether ’e ain't, an’ what ’e says. 
Now sharp, off you go.”’ 

In ten minutes’ time the boy returned, 
accompanied by a tall, muscular man, 
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who had something of the soldier and 
something of the sailor in his gait and 
general get up. As a matter of fact he 
was a sea-going fireman who had been 
a soldier. 

‘** Well, Tommy, old chum, what’s the 
row ?”’ 

Power solemnly paid off the boy before 
replying. ‘‘ There’s one of our’n,’’ he 
jerked his head in towards the works, 
‘“ young feller, engineer, good bloke. 
’E’s broke out, some trouble about a gel. 
Just gone in the ‘ Bee ’Ive,’ ’e ’as. Keep 
a eye on ’im, Bill. You can’t mistake 
‘im. ‘Igh collar and silk necktie, looks 
like Graves when ’e first joined. ’E'll 
be treating the ’ouse now. Drop in 
casual an’ mention as you knows me. 
Don’t let ’im ’list, Bill. ’E won’t never 
be no good in the service—a second 
‘Blinder’ Graves, that’s all ’e’d be. 
Find ’im a ship, a ’Merican boat, ’e 
can fire as good as you or me. Maybe 
*e’ll desert, an’ start fresh over there.”’ 

Mr. Stubbins was thoughtful. ‘‘’E 
ain’t took nothing, ’ave ’e?’’ he asked at 
length. 

‘“God A’mighty, No!  ’E’s lef’ 
something. Give away ’is job to a 
bleeding pink-an’-white mongrel pup as 
is inside there now, runnin’ round with 
*is knees knockin’, an’ ’is ’air on end, 
in ‘arf a mind to bolt.’’ 





“All right, Tommy,’’ Mr. Stubbins 
answered. ‘‘ I’ll look arter ’im. There’s 
one o’ the Red Cross boats sails to- 


morrow. I’ll get ’im aboard ’er. Like 
Graves, is ’e? I'll find ’im. So long, 
Tommy.’ 


Power went back to his boilers deeply 
brooding. He sat down stolidly and 
gazed at the furnace doors while the 
fires got dull and the steam went back. 
He glanced up at the gauges defiantly. 
‘*’E’s in charge,’’ he said to himself. 
‘* Let ’im come an’ tell me to pick it up. 
I’m ’ere to do what I’m told, not to 
nurse the likes of ’im.”’ 

Presently the door bell rang, and 
Power glanced apprehensively in that 
direction, fearful that Mr. Stubbins had 
failed in his quest. However, a silvery 
female voice was borne in upon his 
straining ears, and he smiled somewhat 
bitterly as a dignified middle-aged lady 
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and a handsome athletic girl with a 
happy smiling face, came into the works. 

* Ah,” Be amd: “Tints ‘ea, ¢€ 
course. I might a’ knowed that was 
it.’ He scrutinized her carefully with 
his long-range, marksman’s_ gaze. 
‘* She’s ’is sort. Morcom ain’t no use to 
‘er.”’ He considered thoughtfully for a 
few minutes, then, with a hard glint in 
his eyes, he went up to the front of one 
of the boilers and shut a check valve. 

Morcom came out and greeted the two 
ladies so nervously and apprehensively 
that the smiles faded from their faces 
and they regarded him in wonder and 
annoyance. They stood there talking 
somewhat at tension for some time, 
while the stoker watched them. 

Now, nearly all modern boilers are 
fitted with a high and low water alarm, 
which is about three times as powerful 
as a locomotive whistle, and when it 
blows in the confined space of a boiler 
house it is actually and physically an 
impossibility to hear your own voice 
when shouting your loudest; in fact, 
beyond the strain on your throat and the 
motion of your jaw, you feel a sort of 
nightmare sensation of having lost 
control of your powers of speech. 

Without any warning this terrific 
screaming noise now burst on the little 
group standing at the entrance to the 
boiler house. 

The girl grabbed her mother’s arm 
and started to hurry her away, while 
Morcom, already on the verge of nerv- 
ous prostration, jumped half a yard in 
the air, then made a wild bolt for the 
yard, from whence he beckoned franti- 
cally to the others. 

‘** For God’s sake, come away. Come 
away. What shall we do, Power, what 
shall we do?” 

‘**T dunno, sir.’’ The stoker’s face was 
like carven stone and his expression said 
plainer than speech, ‘‘ I’m here to do as 
I’m told.”’ 

‘** Where’s Carr? Send for the Chief. 
For Heaven’s sake, find Carr, Power.”’ 

‘***’Arf a minute, sir. I'll see if I can 
find ’im.’’ The stoker climbed over the 
wall and sprinted a hundred yards down 
the street to the ‘‘ Bee Hive.’’ He 
dashed into the public bar, and gripping 
Carr by the arm, dragged him outside. 
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‘**Ear that?’ he said. ‘* That’s No. 5 
boiler, an’ Mr. Morcom ’e’s gone ‘ome— 
like I said ’e would.’’ 

Carr’s face was flushed and his eyes 
wild; he tried to tear himself angrily 
from the stoker’s grasp, till the scream 
of the alarm whistle was borne in upon 
his ears, and its significance slowly 
penetrated into his fuddled brain. Then 
his eyes lighted up with a sudden fierce 
intelligence, he shook off his alcohol as 
a dog shakes water from its ears. 

‘* What the devil’s up? Tube leak- 
ing? Come on, Power,’ and he broke 
into a sprint. 

Half a minute later the little terror- 
stricken group in the yard saw two men 
dash past them into the din of the boiler 
house. Then in a very short time, quite 
as suddenly as it had started, the ear- 
splitting scream stopped. 


They ventured back to the boiler 
house and saw the stoker standing 
stiffly at attention, with unflinching 


steady eyes, while Carr glared fiercely at 
him. 

‘* That was a dirty trick to play on the 
kid, Power, a devilish dirty trick rr 

The old lady interrupted them, and 
Carr found himself automatically shak- 
ing hands with her and her daughter. 
They asked what that awful noise was, 
and he immediately plunged into a maze 
of technical detail, carrying the mother 
off round the works, while the pink-and- 
white youth trailed helplessly in the rear. 

The girl stayed behind and gazed 
thoughtfully at the white-hot fires as 
Power opened the furnace doors to fire 
up. Carr had hurried away from her 
almost rudely. Power closed the doors 
and stood up looking at her. ‘‘ We'll 
‘ave better fires than that presently, 
Miss,’’ he remarked respectfully. 

She took out her purse and going 
over to him, held out a two-shilling 
piece. 

‘* Please tell me if that awful noise 
was made on purpose ?”’ she said. 

** Well, Miss, it were an’ it weren’t.’’ 
He looked steadily into her eyes. ‘‘ Mr. 
Carr, ’e’s a good ‘un, but ’e’s one of 
them people as only does one thing at a 
time, an’ does it well. ’E was working 
up, working ’ard too, to try an’ get what 
‘e called a decent job for the sake of x 
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girl what ’e knowed in Westchester.” 
The girl’s interest became suddenly very 
lively. ‘*‘ Yes, Westchester, ’cause ’e 
told me ’isself. Well, things was going 
on very nice, an’ everybody reckons as 
Mr. Carr’s going to make a name for 
‘isself some day, till Mr. Morcom come 
along and showed ‘im a photograph »’ 
this very girl an’ said as ’e was engaged 
to ’er.”’ 

The girl’s colour had been gradually 
rising, at this stage it was vivid red, 
and she became deeply interested in the 
toe of her shoe with which she kicked 
nervously at a lump of coal. 

** Now, Mr. Morcom’s ’e’s all right 
with the girls, I seed ’im walking out 
with a young lady from the tea shop 
only last night, but ’e won’t never be no 
use for nothing else. I know, ’cause 
I’ve seed dozens of ’em.go through these 
‘ere works. But Mr. Carr said as if ’e 
couldn’t ’ave the girl ’e didn’t want no 
job at all, an’ ’e’d give Mr. Morcom ’is 
chances. So off ’e goes to-night. Going 
to sea, ’e were. But I knowed Mr. 
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Morcom couldn’t take what ’e lef’. You 
seen for yourself, Miss. So I blows that 
whistle to bring ’im back, knowing as 
’e was only round the corner.”” He 
stopped speaking and regarded her 
steadily. 

She looked up with very bright eyes. 
‘* But—but—why didn’t he——?’’ 

‘**E ain’t made that way, Miss, the 
best men ain't. I’ve seen ’em in the 
Service, Miss, twenty years I done. Now 
Mr. Morcom’s sort, they gets engaged 
dozens o’ times without hurting their- 
selves.”’ 

The girl turned away. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ 
she said, and went off slowly in search 
of her mother. 

So it came to pass that very shortly 
after, Morcom’s engagement was broken 
off and he went into a bank, while Carr 
soon got a much better post and also 
stepped into the vacancy at Westchester 
caused by Morcom’s resignation there. 
And Power the stoker was the recipient 
of two substantial hampers the following 
Christmas. 
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Memories. 


By ELiIzABETH CLEMENT. 


I am in love with Winter, old and gray, 
I love the dreary, dark and sombre day 
When Thought is dull’d, tired Grief 


forgets to weep 
numb, 


Mem’ry is 
asleep. 


and Anguish lies 


My heart stirs and weeps at the thrush’s 


son 


And all the raptures that to Spring 


belong, 
Oh 


complain 


» quiv’ring heart! 


lie quiet, nor 


For Spring will come again—and yet 


again. 


And will each tender Spring awake in me 
The passion and the pain cf Memory ?— 
Then break, oh heart! break, ere the 


year be fled 





That I may lie among the quiet dead. 








THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


NATURAL ERROR. 





At a banquet Canon Hensley Henson, 
describing the odd dress of English 
bishops, said: 

‘“* The bishop of Bath and Wells had 








‘‘] bought these shoes here last 
month, and now I want you to exchange 
them. You can see that the patent 
leather has cracked.”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, I see,’’ said the clerk, after 
a careful examination. ‘‘ They are old 


been visiting Scarborough. On the way stock. It is evident that the patent has 
to the train he lost his reckoning and_ expired.”’ 
stopped a boy. — 

*** T say, ee COULD 
my lad, “ee PROVE 
how far is IT. 
it to the Little 
station?’ Freddie 
he asked. was obstin- 

** “About ate and did 
a mile not take 
straight kindly to it 
ahead,’said when his 
the boy. mother told 
Then, star- him to get 
ing at the ready for 
bishop’s Sunday 
knee- School. 
breeches H 0 wever, 
and silk mamma 
stockings, was firm, 
he added: and started 

***What’s him. While 
up? Some- she did not 
body swipe like to dis- 
yer bike?’’’ trust her boy 

she wanted 
SUM PER- to make 
SOOMING ,, sure he 

A chem- went. So 
ist received upon his 
a few days return she 
=. the Fond MoTHER: ‘‘ Cissie’s looking better, ain't she? asked : 
follow ing Doctor says that it’s plenty of ozone she wants.” Did you 
rather curt FonD FaTHER: ‘‘ Did ’e? Don’t*care much about them g 0 to 
and highly tinned things myself.’’ f Sunday 
haughty School?” 


missive, written in a somewhat angular 
feminine hand: 

‘*Sir, I do not want vasioline, but 
glisserine. Is that plane enough for 
even a druggest to undestond? I 
persoom you can spell.”’ 





AN EXPIRED PATENT. 
The man walked to the shoe depart- 
ment of the big store and, holding out a 
pair of “‘ kicks,’’ said indignantly : 


‘** Yes, ma.”’ 

‘* What was the sermon about ?’’ 

‘* Many are cold, but few are frozen,’’ 
was Freddie’s reply. 





ACCOUNTED FOR. 

This is what Du Maurier would have 
termed ‘‘ one of those things one would 
rather not have said.’’ 

** Excuse me, sir,’’ said a lady. ‘I 
seem to have met you before. Are you 
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not a relative of the famous Dr. 
Alcolm ?’’ 

‘* No, madam,’’ was the reply. ‘1 
am Dr. Alcolm himself.”’ 

‘Oh, then,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ that 


” 


explains the remarkable resemblance. 





HIS OPPORTUNITY. 

‘ How did you manage to go through 
every flat on that block in broad day- 
light without being detected?’’ asked 
one burglar. 

‘* Very easily,’’ replied the other. ‘‘ I 
selected a time when a moving-van drove 
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WOMAN FAINTED. 


up to a vacant dwelling. I worked while 
the neighbours were hanging out of the 
front windows criticising the furniture.’’ 





FLOWERS OR RICE. 

In the neighbourhood of Shanghai an 
English sailor on his way to the 
foreigners’ burial ground, to lay a 
wreath on the grave of a former com- 
rade, met an intelligent-looking native 
carrying a pot of rice. 

‘** Hello, John!’’ he hailed, 
are you going with that ’ere?’’ 


** where 


FRIED 
EAS DAreY 


get Se 


THE CROWD: 


OF THINGS. 


‘1 takee put on glave—glave of my 
’,’’ said the Chinaman. 
‘Ho! ho!’’ laughed the sailor, ‘‘ and 
when do you expect your friend to come 
up and eat it?’’ 

‘** All time samee your flien’ come up 
and smellee your flowers,’’ replied John. 


flien’, 





JUSTIFIED. 

‘* Pray tell me, sir, why you have de- 
ducted the sum of three shillings from 
my bill?’’ said the indignant doctor. 

‘* Why, that is for the six cigars you 
busted when you were thumping my 
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‘* GIVE HER AIR.”’ 


chest,’’ replied the patient, with the air 
of one who felt himself to be the injured 
party. 


ABSENT MINDED. 
Walter: Mr. Brown's left his umbrella 
again. I do believe he’d leave his head 


if it were loose. 
Robinson: I dare say you’re right. I 


heard him say, only yesterday, he 
was going to Switzerland for his 
lungs. 














‘*There’s no need to cry because your father hit his thumb whilst 


hanging pictures you should laugh.”’ 


FRIEND AT THE Back: ‘‘ That’s just what he did, Miss 











REVISED. 
’Tis better to have lived and loved 
Than never to have lived at all. 





A FARE GUESS. 

Flub: ‘‘ Who originated the idea that 
the longest way round was the shortest 
way home?’’ 

_ Dub: “‘ Some taxi-cab driver, I sup- 
pose.”’ 





NO STORY. 
**Say,’? said the 
city editor to the 
young reporter, ‘‘ what 
about the story of the 
Vere de Vere wedding 
that I sent you for yes- 
terday?’’ 
‘*Oh,”’ replied the 
cub, ‘‘ I went up to the 
church and we. all}/f 
waited but I didn’t get 
a story. The bride- 
groom didn’t show 


up.”’ 





JUSTICE. 
A lawyer asked a 
man who had at various 
times sat on juries— 
‘‘Who influenced you 
most, the lawyers, the 
witnesses, or the 
judge?’’ He expected to 
get some useful and in- 
teresting information 
from so experienced a 
juryman. This was the 
man’s reply: 
“I'll tell you just how 
I makes up my mind. I 
am a plain man, and a 
reasoning man, and I 
ain’t influenced by any- 
thing the lawyers say, 
nor by what the wit- 
nesses—no, nor by what the judge says. 
I just looks at the man in the dock, 
and says: ‘If he ain’t done nothing, why 
is he there?’ And I brings ’em all in 
guilty.’’ 





HIS COMPANY. 
A society woman wrote to an army 
officer : 


THE HUMOUR 


OF THINGS. 


‘‘Mrs. Smyth requests the pleasure 
of Captain Bunker’s company at a re- 
ception on July 16th.”’ 

Next day she received this note of 
acceptance : 

‘‘ With the exception of three men 
who have the measles, and one who 
is in the guard-house, Captain Bunker’s 
company accepts Mrs. Smyth’s kind in- 
vitation for the 16th.”’ 





























GILEs (who has been the rounds of the City eating-houses) : 
‘***’Ere y’ur, missis. Oi dan't think we’un can beat this 
‘un. Three solid ‘owers aitin’ for a bob ain’t so bad.”’ 


USELESS. 


‘* Are you feeling very ill?’’ asked the 
doctor. ‘‘ Let me see your tongue, 
please.”’ 

‘*What’s the use, doctor,”’ replied 
the patient; ‘‘ no tongue can tell how 
bad I feel.’’ 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


Summer is really here with all its 
outdoor occupations. Boating, tennis 
and cricket are now in full swing, and 
every hour of the glorious sunshine may 
be most enjoyably spent in engaging in 
these seasonable amusements. The dull 
seasons are soon forgotten when the 
sun shines in the brilliant manner pecu- 
liar to an English summer, and the very 
air is doing its share to promote the 
general feeling of delight at the escape 
from fogs and rain. Town as well as 
country has its charm at this season, I 
might say more so as everybody that is 
anybody is now helping to swell the gay 
throng that rides in the Row, drives, 
motors and lunches, and then wends its 
way to the brilliant functions of the 
evening. Turn where you will Fashion 
meets the eye ; something old, something 
new, something borrowed, something 
blue, to transpose the meaning of the 
old rhyme, and the best of descriptions 
and illustrations are poor indeed com- 
pared with a glance at the fashionable 
throng. As, however, there are so many 
details to be remembered and the many 
costumes and hats seen are likely to 
bewilder the senses, it may be just as 
well after all to read about them at one’s 


leisure. I will therefore mention some 
of the novelties which attracted my 
attention. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 
It is not necessary for one to have 


read the account of a Paris firm charging 
thirty guineas each for 


In the a number of hats to 
Millinery know that many of those 
World. seen every day are costly 


in the extreme, especi- 
ally the large picture models on which 
long full ostrich plumes are massed 
together in the most lavish manner. 
Other designs more modish in appear- 
ance are almost as costly, and, indeed, 
extravagance seems to be the keynote of 
the millinery modes of to-day. 

It is a matter for congratulation, 
however, that many of the most expen- 
sive models can be obtained at a 
reasonable figure, as very little tinfe 


usually elapses before many of the 
choicest designs are copied. An example 
of this kind may be mentioned; a recent 
model from Paris having been success- 
fully copied, greatly to the gratification 
of its admirers, whose purse did not 
permit of the Paris price. A description 
may be interesting :—Composed of burnt 
Leghorn, the large brim is softly undu- 
lating, and the entire crown veiled with 
pale blue ninon de soie. On the extreme 
left a large pink rose is posed attached 
to a black velvet ribbon, and caught 





A SMART HAT WITH BROADLY UPTURNED BRIM 
HAVING THE ATTRACTIVE RIBBON TRIMMING. 


down on the right side with a tiny 
wreath of forget-me-nots in pale blue. 

I notice many toques and turbans 
adorned with huge bows carried out in 
chine ribbon, which are most attractive 
for morning wear. 

The old favourite—the Panama hat, 
encircled with a pretty ribbon, will be a 
popular choice this summer, it having no 
equal for river and country wear. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 
Broderie Anglaise upon heavy linen, 
and canvas embroidery with cable stitch- 
ery, make effective bags 

Hand Bags when carried out in the 
for Summer old-fashioned haversack 
Wear. style, forming two poc- 
kets, with a handkerchief 
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A PRETTY DRESS FOR THE WARM WEATHER 
MADE UP IN MUSLIN. 


receptacle at one side and the flap for 
note book, etc., at the other, and in the 
centre a place for the purse and other 
odds and ends. The flap may be decor- 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


ated with floss silk embroidery, Oriental 
designs, or fine medallions of lace. The 
lace covered back is another very smart 
asset, not only with the canvas, but the 
stamine and white serge costume. 
Other hand bags fashioned of soft silk 
veiled with net are most dainty when 
seen in conjunction with a simple muslin 
or net gown. These are slung from long 
white silk cords finished at one side with 
a short tassel. 


The parasol that follows the shape of 
the hat is a decided novelty of the season, 
and one that can be 
About obtained in various de- 
Parasols. lightful forms. Is the 
brim of the hat abruptly 
turned up, then one of the panels is cut 
sharply up the centre to indicate the 
treatment meted out to the hat’s brim. 
Is the brim finished at one side or at 
the back with revers sharply pointed and 
securely wired to give them a fly-away 
aspect that is required for them; In that 
case one of the panels of the parasol is 
notched and the sides are flung back- 
wards. No ordinary framework pro- 
duces odd shapes such as these, and the 
fittings of the coverings must be made 
with the most careful precision. The 
fabrics used are light and airy, and the 
freak elements are not too blatantly 
insisted upon; in fact, the notch of the 
panel is in many instances filled in with 
ruffles of tulle and net, and the revers 
are edged with soft puffings of ninon and 
fastened back with tiny crystal bead 
buckles. Of course, these quaint para- 
sols are smart in a way, but for ordinary 
use the dainty pagoda shape in soft silk 
and ninon is difficult to improve on. 
Seen a night or two ago at the Opera 
was a very chic coiffure ornament made 
of pinkish purple tulle, 
Evening arranged in a half wheel 
Head-dress. shape at one side of the 
head, and forming a 
noticeable part of a truly wonderful ame- 
thyst crown. The amethyst were sets 
like feathers, two of them rising slightly 
above the ears, being united at the back 
by a feather upon which the chignon 
rested, while above the brow a single 
row of amethysts formed the connecting 
link that completed the lovely head- 
dress. Fine lace in conjunction with 
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jewels makes one of the smartest head 
decorations, the lace taking the place of 
feathers, and so arranged that it imitates 
a bunch of plumage. It is goffered 
lightly and outspread like a cloud of 
marabout, and worn in front of the coif- 
fure something after the style of 2 
Russian head-dress. Another attractive 
decoration takes the form of a canary 

coloured tulle swathery with a _ fan- 
shaped trophy of tulle in the centre 
above the brow, and a large single coral 
hanging from it over the forehead. 
Most becoming is one of the new ways of 
dressing the coiffure; the hair is ar- 
ranged in a long roll at the back of the 
neck standing away from the head, and 
only remotely resembling the chignon as 
it is generally understood. By brushing 
the hair up and rolling it over, more and 
more definite becomes the ondules of the 
coiffure. 

A new use of the jewelled cap I noticed 
the other evening at a smart social 
function. The cap fitted the head closely 
and yet did not cover the coiffure, for the 
hair was arranged in the double chignon, 
made by parting the tresses from the 
brow to the nape of the neck, and gather- 
ing it at the sides in wheels over the 
ears, the wheels being left uncovered. 

Lace of some description appears in all 
our frocks and frills this season. On the 
dinner dress imitation 
lace is in many cases 
preferred ; on the tailored 
costume, only real can 
be used, and it is seen on the majority of 
the new models. The character of these 
costumes lies in their collars, which are 
varied and original, and in some cases 
quite eccentric. There is the little Robe- 
spierre collar, which ends before it quite 
reaches the front, and is neither wide nor 
conspicuous ; this is made of fine muslin 
embroidered by hand and is to be warmly 


Fancies 
in Lace. 


_recommended on the plain navy serge 


costume. 


Then again there is the turned down 
collar of Honiton that forms the classic 
coat collar at the back only, and another 
idea in a fine Brussels lace and net flap 
collar which is worn in front only. Un- 
like either is the yoke piece of fine lace 
covering one shoulder, which is some- 
what striking, but very quaint. 


REFLECTIONS. 
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Talking of lace, | am reminded of a 
particularly lovely restgown, mounted 
over pale green charmeuse, covered with 
fillet lace and elaborately worked with 
padded pale pink rosebuds; over this is 
worn a short coatee of fine gold net, the 
effect of which is most exquisite. 

Embroidéred silk crepe in many 
beautiful shades is extensively employed 
for evening cloaks and 
wraps. Most attractive 
is a model designed for 
the stage, composed of 
porcelain blue silk crepe and embroid- 
ered all over with a design of tiny dull 
gold birds. From the right shoulders of 


Evening 
Wraps. 





A BECOMING HAT IN STRAW, TRIMMED OSTRICH 
FEATHERS WHICH ALSO ENCIRCLES THE 
CROWN. 


the back springs a soft drapery arranged 
in slanting lines so that the left shoulder 
is free and the lace that fashions the left 
side is effectively displayed ; at the sides 
quite near the knees a pannier effect was 
noticeable. Hand-painting is likewise 
employed for decorative purposes on the 
plain silk crepe, as well as the charmeuse 
and ninon coats. 
Now that the waistline is defined 
instead of being merged in the straight 
line, from the arms to 
More the hem of the skirt, 
about Belts. belts, sashes and girdles 
of all descriptions be- 
come an important item of the toilette. 
For a sash intended to be worn on a 
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pretty crepe de chine afternoon frock 
plenty of change can be secured by the 
arrangement of the loops that form a 
bow. In some cases they stand high, in 
others they fall downwards, while one 
leading dressmaker approves of a nar- 
row satin belt with short sash ends but 
no loops. One of the most modish 
girdles for the lingerie gowns of the 
summer months is carried out in coarse 
linen about three inches wide, inserted 
with small round Irish crochet medallions 
fastening at one side, with two short 
ends edged with ball fringe. 

A new model which has just made its 
appearance and one that promises to 
have a vogue is the two 
piece blouse. The left 
side is made quite separ- 
ately from the right, the 
former being put on first and held in 
position by a webbing, to which is 
attached a skilful device whereby it can 
be arranged to fit any figure; then the 
right side is put on, crosses over at the 
front and back, and is fastened below 
the left arm. 


A New 
Blouse. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 

This excellent powder is particularly 
good for delicate skin and is made in 

the following manner. 
A Good Take two drachms of 
Face Powder. powdered orris root and 
sixty grains of powdered 
boracic acid mixed with six ounces of 
pure powdered wheat starch, and two 
ounces of finely pulverised French chalk. 
The mixture after having been well 
sifted with the fingers, should be shaxen 
through a fine sieve. Powder after 
being applied should never be rubbed in 
by dabbing the face afterwards with a 
puff or towell, as is so often done. To 
get rid of any excess of powder, the ‘ace 
should be gently flicked with a soft 
handkerchief. 

Quite one of the best ways is to steam 
first the face, a thing quite easily done, 
over an ordinary was5- 
ing basin. Have a pan 
of boiling water ready, 
pour some into the basin 
and bend over the water, 
drawing a thick towel 
over both head and water to prevent the 


To Free the 
Complexion 
from 
Blackheads. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 
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steam from escaping. Add more boiling 
water from time to time to keep up the 
flow of steam, giving about ten minutes 
to the operation. Procure a piece of 
thick bath towel and rub the skin 
thoroughly in very hot water with some 
pure Castile soap, paying especial atten- 
tion to the nose, chin, and so on. Bathe 
immediately afterwards in warm and 
then lukewarm water, and dry by dab- 
bing gently with a fine soft towel. Rest 
the complexion for ten minutes, and rub 
in very gently some good massage 
cream, using the tips of the fingers for 
the purpose, and doing it very carefully. 
Having now removed all the superfluous 
cream, dust lightly with face powder, 
and you will be most pleased with the 
result. 


Dame Fashion says the summer frocks 
are to be worn low and in V shape; this 
being the case one must 
To Beautify give careful attention to 
the Throat. the throat and neck, and 
the following is con- 
sidered excellent for both. Standing in 
an easy attitude with the hands on the 
hips in front of a looking glass, the head 
should be moved backwards as far as 
possible, and the underjaw be thrust out 
at the same time, so that the stretching 
process upon the chin is felt. In this 
attitude turn the head from the right to 
the left several times over, and the good 
effects of the exercise will soon be per- 
ceptible. This should be done night and 
morning. 


OUR HOME COOK. 


Bone a small shoulder of veal and fill 
with the ordinary veal forcemeat, then 
roll and tie up with tape. 
Put it into a stewpan 
with two carrots cut into 
thin round slices, two 
onions, Cut up, a bunch 
of herbs, and enough water to cover the 
meat. Stew gently for two and a half 
to three hours, strain off the gravy, 
thicken it with flour, and season well 
with salt and pepper, and flavour slightly 
with tomato sauce. Put the veal in the 
centre of the dish, surround with the 


vegetables, and pour the gravy over the 
top. 


Stuffed 
Shoulder 
of Veal. 





TREVES CATHEDRAL. 





